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Limit of Visibility 


Three Nations Plan 


| Canada 


Assumes 


; Decline Is Shown | 


In Tax Receipts | 


For Fiseal Year 


Exceeds 200 Miles 


To Coordinate Radio 


In Annual Report cu... 


| 


In France Increas 


Public Interest Economy Claimed | 


Held to Be Basis | Americans Lead in Claims Al-| 


® ° lowed to Foreigners, 
Of Radio Rulings = 


United States, and Can- 
ada Confer on Altocations. 


OfBudgetBureaw joc 


|policies 2especting allocation of channels ! 
| in the contintal short wave band have 
been drafted by representatives of the 
Canadian, Cuban, and United States Gov- 


Lead in buying 


American Goods. 


Mountains Seen at Greater Dis-; 
tances, Says Dr. Bowie. 


| 
| 
ee | 
} 
| 
} 
' 
} 


The question of how far the human| 
eye can see is discussed in a statement} 
issued August 25 by Dr. William Bowie, 
Chief of the Division of Geodesy, Coast 


——— 1 ; > ifeati 
| A record figure of 23,667 patent appli- | plans tor the unification of 
: . | 
leations were made to the French patent 
office in 1927, the Department of Com- 


jmerce was advised August 25, by the 


ita aoe - aka te Imports Surpass Those by 


Service to Listeners Is Para- | Preliminary Annual Report ‘General Lord Presents Re: 


.mount, Radio Commission 
Says in Interpret- 
ing Law. 


Based on Experience 
In Hearing Disputes 


Convenience of Broadcasters 
And Advertisers Is Said to 


; Trade Commissioner at Paris, David S. 
| Green. 


granted in 1927 numbered 17,500, as 


compared with 18,000 in 1925 and 1926, | 
American owners obtaining 1,435 pat-/ 


ents, it was said. The report follows in 
full text: 

| Applications made to the French pat- 
patents or for modifications of patents 
| already held, increased to a record total 
| of 23,067.. New patents figured in this 
total for 20,168. 


New patents and patent changes | 


jent office during 1927, either for new | 


Totals for Previous Years. 

The total for patent applications in 
1927 exceeded that for 1926 and 1925 by | 
justices |2,125 and 3,171, respectively; in fact, it | 
' The Federal Radio Commission, in a! exceeds even that for 1920 in which ap- | 
statement made public August 25, in-| plications were made in France cover | 


terpreting the so-called public interest, | ing a large number of patents taken out | 


: ss aaa f the| their country of origin during the ; 
convenience, or necessity section of the} way and applied for in France in a group | 
Radio Act, held that the listening pub-/| after the war. The patent office points 
lic and not broadcasters or radio adver-| to this record figure for 1927 as an in- 
tisers should be served first and fore- | dication that the recent increase in rates 

: |for annual fees on patents has not dis- 
— ; ‘ hich wan couraged the taking out of patents. 
This section of the Act, which was} The total of new patents and patents 
not given specific definition by Congress,| changes granted was 17,500 in 1927 as 
it was explained, is the basis of many| against 18,000 in 1926 as well as in 
of the questions involved in the reallo-| 
cation of radio licenses now being con- | ‘is 
sidered by the Commission in compliance | 
with the Davis amendment to the Act,' 
providing for equal allocation among | 
the five radio zones. | 
Definition Requested. | 
In announcing its opinion the Commis- 
sion explains that the phrase “will have 


Be Deserving of Less 
Emphasis. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7 


Increase and Imports 


| last fiscal year compared with $1.15 
| $100 in the fiscai year endiug June 
| 1927, when the aggregate receipts were 
$2,865,683,129.91, it was found. 


United States’ Exports | 


| 378 schedules, 


| For 12 Months Is Issued 
By Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Cost of Collection 


Total of $2,790,535,537 Said 
To Have Been Secured in 
Period Which Ended 
June 30. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue col- | 
iected a total of $2,790,535,537.68 in taxes , 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, | 
1928, and spent $32,813,853.99 in ac-! 
complishing the year’s work according to 


| the preliminary annual report of the Bu-| 


the 
the 
per 
30, 


reau made public August 26. It cost 
government $1.18 to collect $100 in 


Refunds of taxes illegally collected 
amounted to $142,393,567.17 according t® 
the report. Included in this amount was 
$28,258,170.93 in interest on the refunds 
made during the 12-month period. Claims | 
disposed of during the year numbered | 
168,501 and these were embraced in 9,- 


Found to Be Higher 


and Geodetic Survey, in which he recalls | 


view of Work for Fiseal 
Year to President 
Coolidge. 


some of the longest lines observed scien- 
tifically in the United States and other 
countries. Commenting on his statement | 
orally, Dr. Bowie said: 


“In nontechnical language, the ques-| 
tion is ‘How far 


can you see?’ Of 
course, you can see | 


the sun, which is 


Savings in Various 
more than 90,000,000 miles away; what, Activities Outl ined 
is really meant by the question is how; 


far is it possible to see on land and that! : ae en coe | 
depends upon the height of mountins andj Coordination of Governmental 


the curvature of the earth.” | 2 ° stint aes 
Dr. Bowie explained that his curiosity! Functions and Growth of 


to be defined by the United States Su- 
preme Court, and this will probably be 
done by a gradual process of decisions on 
particular combinations of fact.” The 
Commission, it states, has been urged 
to give a precise definition of the phrase, 
and in the course of the many hearings 
held has been frequently criticised for 


Decline During 1928 


Shipments Abroad of Petro- 
leum, Meat Products and 


Animal Fats Larger 
. Than in 1927, 


not having done so. Because of the al- 
leged uncertainty and indefiniteness -of 
the phrase “it also has been urged that 


Additional Assessments. 
| 


‘ 
i 
} 
i 


Dffice audits and _ field investigations | 


of returns resulted in additional assess- | 


| ments of taxes amounting to $368,565,- 
764.28, and the Bureau called attention 


Federal Reserve Report) 


that, with the receipts from this source | 


in the last fiscal year, the total obtained | 
from review of returns in the several } 
ways had brought the amount of addi- 

tional taxes to $3,968,326,752 in the last | 


the statute itself is unconstitutional,” 
the opinion continues. 

The opinion was used as the basis for 
decisions in the cases of the 164 stations 
cited for alleged failure to serve “the 
public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity,” and is made public for the infor- 
mation of broadcasters and for possible 
use by appeal courts in rehearing of ad- 
versely decided cases. 

Principles Outlined. 

Pointing out that no atempt is made 
anywhere in the radio Act to define the 
term, the opinion says that it is only pos- 
sible to state “a few general principles 
which have demonstrated themselves in| 
the course of the experience of the Com-/| 
mission and which are applicable to the 
broadcasting band.” These hold that it 
is in the public interest, convenience and | 
necessity to create an exclusive broad-| 
cast band; so to allocate stations as to| 
bring about the best possible broadcast- 
ing reception conditions throughout the | 
United States; avoiding too much dupli-; 
cation of programs; and that “the em-! 
phasis must be first and foremost on the | 
interest, the convenience and the neces- 
sity of the individual broadcaster or the 
advertiser.” 

The full text of the opinion will be 
found on Page 2. | 


Payments of Tuition 
For Indians Clarified 


Federal Assistance Not Affected | 


! 


By State Obligations. 
A recent ruling by the Comptroller | 
General disposes of questions raised as 
to the legality of payments from Fed-| 
eral funds for tuition of Indian pupils 
in the schools of States which are under 
legal obligations to provide educational 
facilities at their own expenses. This 
is explained in a letter written to Sen- 
ator Johnson (Rep.), California, by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Charies 
H. Burke, in which it is stated that the 
legality of such payments will not be 
questioned in the future. The, letter 
was written in response to an inquiry 
from the Senator based on inquiries he 
had received\from California officials. 
Commissioner Burke’s letter, which was 
made public through the Senator’s offiee 
on August 25, follows in full text: 
Replying to your inquiry of August 
13, you are advised that the General 
Accounting Office, a few months prior 
to this timé; made certain suspensions 
of tuition payments not only in Cali- 
fornia but in other states, on the ground 
that it appeared that payment was being 


= Exports from the United States during 
July and for the first seven months of 
| 1928, ended July; exceed in value those 
‘for the corresponding periods in 1927, 
while domestic imports for the same 
periods of 1928 are exceeded by last 
year’s figures, according to an analysis 
of exports and imports made public by 
the Department of Commerce August 25. 
(The tabulation is printed on Page 6.) 

Total exports for-July amounted to 
$371,256,000 as compared with $332,- 
994,000 for July, 1927, the Department 
states. For the seven-month period, ex- 


ports this year came to $2,695,121,000 | 


as against $2,643,205,000 last year. 
Imports Show Decrease. 

July imports were valued at $317.- 
804,000 as compared with $319,298,000 
for the preceding July. Shipments 
coming into the United States during the 
January-July period amounted to $2,403,- 
670,000 as against $2,442,473,000 in 1927. 


12 years. 


As offsetting the additional | 


assessment made, however, the Bureau | 


refunded $937,317,197.92, or approxi- 
mately 24 per cent in the same time. 


had been aroused by an abstract of an} 


; account dealing with the completion of | 
| the connection by triangulation between |} 
| France and the 


island of Corsica, in 
which the statement was made that the 
longest line executed to connect Corsica 
with France was 271 kilometers (about 
168 miles), the ‘“‘longest geodetic rayj} 
hitherto secured.” His statement fol-; 
lows in full text: 

This statement aroused my curiosity | 
as to long lines, for I knew of a line in; 
the triangulation of the United States! 
which was considerably longer than the} 
one mentioned. 

The following information regarding} 
long lines of triangulation was disclosed | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column. 2.2 


Trade and Industry 
Said to Have Been 
Active During July 


Shows Midsumer Slump Is 
Less Noticeable 


Than Usual. 


Industrial and trade uctivity advanced 


{in July and during the month was at 


Following is the full text of the re- 
port, with the exception of statistical | 


tables itemizing the receipts from the 
several sources: 


I have the honor to submit the follow- | 


ing preliminary statement relating to 
the collection of internal revenue for the 
fiseal year ended June 30, 1928: 

The total collections of internal reve- 
nue from all sources for the fiscal years 
1928 and 1927 were as follows: 1928, ! 
$2,790,535,537.68; 1927, $2,865,683,129.91. 
Decrease, 1928, $75,147,592.23. 

The income-tax provisions of the rev- | 
enue act of 1926, in effect during the 
fiscal year 1928, were the same, with the 
exception of the tax affecting corpora- | 


i tions, as prevailed during the fiscal year 


Exports of anthracite coal during July } 


were 167,278 tons, valued at $1,758,345, | 


bringing the year’s total to 1,468,222 
tons, valued at $16,160,413, the Depart- 
ment. states, as compared with cor- 
responding figures in 1927 of 228,131 
tons at $2,498,573 and 1,589,702 tons at 
$17,368,802. Bituminous shipments in 
July were valued at $6,062,614 for 
seven-month total of $29,885,576, as con 


respectively for 1927. 


was worth $3,941,789, as compared with 
$2,941,789 last year. 

The values of exports of petroleum 
and refined 
first seven months of 1928 are reported 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Improvement of Condi 
Is Credited to 


a lon the next $4,000 and 5 per cent on the 


iar ble i , 
pared with $6,306,539 and’ $46,735,638 —_ taxable incomes above $8,000. The 


p Coke exported } net 
during the first seven months of the year ima 


tions in India 


1927. The corporation income tax col- 
lected during the fiscal year 1928 was at 
the rate of 1314 per eent on incomes 
earned in the tax years 1926 and 1927, | 
while the tax collected for the calendar j 
year 1925, payable during the last half ; 
of the fiscal year 1926 and the first half 


| of the fiscal year 1927, was at the rate } 
| of 13 per cent. 


_ The normal income-tax rates on indi- 
viduals was 142. per cent upon the first 
$4,000 of net taxable income, 3 per cent 


tax rates ranged from 1 per cent on | 
income in excess of $10,000 to a 
maximum of 20 per cent on net incomes 
in excess of $100,000. There was a 25 
per cent reduction of the net tax upon | 
earned incomes of $20,000 or less. The | 


products during July and the | personal exemption was $1,500 for a 


single person and $3,500 for a married | 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


— 


Agricultural Societies | 


Department of Commerce Details Experiments With Co- 
operative Groups in State of Kashmir. 


The economic force of cooperative 


| able for pack animals and light carts 


agricultural societies is one of the most! also connect Srinagar with the frontier, 
promising factors now working toward! and others are under construction. 
the general uplift of India, it was stated } 
August 25 by the Department of Com-! narrow strip along the Punjab frontier, 
merce in detailing experiments in co-! but in that area as well as in the rugged 
operation in the State of Kashmir. ; Mountain valleys the people carry on 
The morale of villages where societies | their agricultural and pastoral pursuits, 
have been established has been raised; manufacture their famous shawls and 


a higher lev@> than is usual in mid- 
summer according to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s survey of business made public 
August 26. The Board reported that the 
wholesale distribution of commodities 
was in larger volume in July than is 
usual, making allowance for seasonable 
variations, .and also that commodity 
prices advanced slightly. 
Decline in Investments. 


Loans and investments of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system in 


leading cities declined.somewhat and the; 


Board said this reflected a considerable 
reduction in investments. 

Following is the full text of the 
Board’s statement. 


Industrial and trade activity was in 


| larger volume in July than is usual in 


midsummer and the general level of 
commodity prices advanced slightly. 
Member bank holdings of securities and 
loans on securities declined in July and 
August, while all other loans increased 


J 


= 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5. 


| American Breakfast Foods 


Gain Favor in Scotland 


Nationally-advertised brands of Ameri- 
can prepared breakfast foods have be- 
come increasingly popular in Scotland, 
the American Consul General at Glas- 
gow, C. E. Chamberlain informed the 
Department of Commerce, August 25. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Formerly the 
cereals was almost wholly satisfied by 
rolled oats or oatmeal, occasionally sub- 
stituted by farina or semolina, which is 
extensively manufactured in Scotland. 
With the introduction of American pre- 
pared cereals a demand has been created 
for lighter foods. Corn flakes, wheat 
and bran flakes, etc., are now widely 
used and in addition a wheat flake manu- 
factured in Canada is very popular, and 
is the strongest British competitor of 
Ameycan products. Cereals that require 
cooking have a very strong competitor in 
oatmeal, as this food is very popular in 
Scotland and is considered the most eco- 


The only level land in the State is a} nomical, 


| Srey” 


and _ production accordingly increased, | 


fine woolens, and turn out carved wood 


the Department said. Schools have been , for commerce. At Srinagar also is lo- 


operted by the societies and successfully | 


cated one of the largest silk filatures in 


Complete 


; are claimed by the Director of the Bu- 


Efficiency Are 


Discussed. 


Further coordination of Government} 
activities and continued development of| 
economical and efficient expenditure pro- 
grams under the appropriations available} 
reau of the Budget, Herbert M. Lord, in| 
his annual report for the fiseal year of | 
1928, sent to President at the Executive! 
Offices, Superior, Wis. August 26. | 





Econotnies Claimed. | 
_ Mr. Lord reviewed the work of the 
Bureau at length, giving detailed state- 


| ments of the method employed by which! 


economies were claimed to have _ been! 
effected. Among those to which particu-} 
lar attention was called was the con- 
tinued development of standard forms, 
resulting in a saving in the Government’s| 
printing bills, thus taking advantage of! 
discounts; further development of the! 


| ference 


ernments at a conference held in Wash- 
ington during the week of August 20, | 
it was stated orally at the offices of the | 
Federal Radio Commission on August 25. | 

The plans will be submitted by the 
representatives to their respective gev- 
ernments, and Mexico, mot representea 
at the conference, wil! be invited to con- 
cur, it was stated. Another conference, 
for consummation of the plans, whick 
cover the number of channels to be al- 
located each nation, methods of licensing, 
and types of service to be licensed, is 
planned within three months. 

Technical specialists for the three na- 
tions worked out the plans. The con- 
was initiated by the United 
States with a view to coordinating the 
policies of the countries onthe Norih 
American continent and those which are 
within the continental band. 


Sites in 15 Cities 
Selected for New 


Government May Have to Re- 
sort to Condemmation Pro- 
ceedings in Several 

Instances. 


The selection of sites for new Federal 


United Kingdom During 
Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30. 


Canadian Commerce 


’ Doubled Since 1914 


Dr. Julius Klein Declares 
Dominion Is Entering 
Industrial Period 
“Vigorously.” 


Canada’s imports from the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 


, 30 amounted to $862,000,000 and gave 
| the Dominion for the first time the lead 


over all countries in the purchase of her 
neighbor’s products, according to a 


| statement just issued by the Director of 
| the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Federal Buildings 


Commerce of the United States Dr. Ju- 
lius Klein. The United Kingdom, pre- 
viously the leading market of the United 
States, was second, with imports valued 
at $809,000,000. 

In 1913 the United Kingdom was ex- 
ceeding Canada in imports from the 


' United States by more than $250,000,000, 


{| Dr. 


Klein asserted. Canada’s annual 
foreign trade is now about $240 per 
capita, aggregating $2,360,000,000, he 


| said. The statement by Dr. Klein fol- 
| lows in full text. 


| general reserves by the spending agen- buildings to be erected im 15 cities under | 
j cies of the Government, bringing sav- the provisions of the Public Building Act 
| ings in appropriations; expansion of Fed-| were announced August 25 by the Joint 


eral business associations with the re-|, .,): : " ty 
sultant improvement in administration Buildings Committee of the Treasury and 
and efficiency; and increased savings | Post Office Departments. 


from greater amembership in the “two| Funds approximating $250,000,000 al-_ 





Said to Be Milestone. 

A momentous milestone in the history 
of our foreign trade is shown by the 
fiscal-year figures showing Canadian pur- 
chases of American merchandise. The 


| vigorous and prosperous Dominion has 


per cent club’” 


ready authorized and on hand will even- | 


whereby executives and| " } 
eniployes have been urged to save 2 tually be made available. for the construc- , 
per cent of their appropriations that the! tion program to be carried out under the ' 
total may fall within the maximum ex-| Provisions of the Act, the statement said. | 
penditures fixed by the President. Annual Expenditures Limited. 

The report also calls attention to re-|_It was stated orally at the Post Office 
ports from the Chief Coordinator and| Department that Congress stipulated 
the various assistants who work under|that onky $2),009,000 could be spent in 
the direction of the Budget Bureau and|any one year, and that expendituys to-_ 
reports from the several boards and com-|taling $10,000,000 was _ the maximum | 
mittees to which specific functions have'amount to bevallotted to a State in any! 
| been allotted by the Bureau. jone year. Congress, it ‘was explained, 
Following is the full text of the report! virtually provided for a ten-year building , 


| the World War, 


forged swiftly ahead and has now, for 


| the first time, surpassed all othe2z™ coun- 


tries in its purchases of the products of 
the United States. 

In the year just before the outbreak of 
the United Kingdom, 
which has long been our foremost mar- 


ket, was buying just a quarter of a bil- © 
lion dollars’ worth more of our -goods” 


than Canada was taking—$594,000,000 as 
compared with $344,000,000. But in the 
twelve months ended June 30 this year, 
our exports to Canada were valued at 


demand for breakfast} 


of Director Lord: 


of the operations of the Bureau of the! 
| Budget for the fiscal year ended Sune} 
130, 1928, the seventh since its creation 
by the Budget and Accounting Act ap- 
proved June 10. 1921 (42 Stat. 20). The 
| balance sheet of the Government shows) 
that the total of ordinary receipts for| 
‘ the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, was! 
$4,042,348,156.19, as compared with $4,-| 
| 129,394,441.10 for 1927, a decrease of 
| $87,046,284.91, composed of decreases of 
| $36,513,794.94 in customs receipts and| 
| $74,443,119.44 in internal revenue re-| 
‘ceipts and a net increase of $23,910,-| 
| 629.47 in miscellaneous receipts. | 





|program, andthe money authorized is to 
There is submitted herewith a report|be distributed among the various States | 


according: to their needs. 

According to the records of the Post 
Office Department, $100,000,000 has al- 
ready 
while the Department is now at work in 
allocating a second $100,000,000. The 
sites just selected were made under the 
second $100,000,000 allottment, it was 
stated. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Joint Committee, made public by the 
Post Office Department, follows: 

Fifteen Sites Selected. 

Announcement was made August 25 

by the building committee of the Post 


been allotted among the States, | 


| $250,000,000 for 


| The totat of ordinary expenditures for Ofice and Treasury Departments of the | 


| 1928, including public-debt retirements 
‘required to be made from ordinary re-| 
ceipts and exclusive of expenditures for| 
the postal service from the postal reve-| 
nue, was $3,643,519,875.13, as compared 
with $3,493,584.519.40 for 1927, a net) 
| increase of $149.935.355.73, due to in-| 
| creases of $95,468,477.99 in general ex-| 
} penditures, $4,817,011.34 in the postal! 
| deficiency. $2.145,534.79 for the Panama 
Canal, $32,410.264.28 in customs and in- 
terml revenue refunds, $49,650,993.69 in 
operation in special accounts and trust 
funds investments, and $20,700,1.75.52 in! 
public-debt retirements required to be 
made from ordinary receipts, which in- 
creases are partly offset by a decrease; 
of $55.255,101.88 in interest on the pub- 
lic debt. 

Notwithstanding reduction in receipts 
due to reduction of taxes and increases) 


selection of sites in 15 cities in various 
parts of the country on which are to be 
erected mew Federal buildings. In most 
instances, the price paid for the sites 


t remains yet to be determined, for in a 


(Cont Zrued on Page TO, Column 1.3 


Immigration Patrol 


' 


Said to Be Inadequate | 


Commissioner Urges Larger 
Force for Inspection at Borders 


Pressure by aliens to get into 
United States is increasing and they are 


the | 


adopting novel methods in their efforts | 
to do so, the Commissioner-General of ' 
Immigration, Harry E. Hull, stated orally | 
on August 25 following his return to} 
Washington from an extended trip of in-j 


spection of the immigration patrol on 
the American-Canadian border. As a re- | 
sult of his observations, Mr. Hull said, } 
he will recommend to Congress at its ; 
next session in December the enactment 


in expenditures due to normal @rowth of 
Government activities and additional de- 
mands‘on the ‘Treasury, the fiscal year 
1928 was closed withasurplus of $398,- 
828,281.06. Of this surplus $367,358,-| 
710.12 was used by the Treasury De- 
partment in a further reduction of the 


[Continued on Page 7,Coles22 1.) 


| ports from the Dominion. 





Australia Restricts 
Entry of Musicians 


Home Minister Must Approve 
Admissiom of Players im Pit. 


The permission ot ths Minister for; 


Home and Territories must now be ob- 


tained before foreign musicians may en-| 


of legislation to materially strengthen 
the border patro! service. 
During his inspection tour, Mr. 
said he visited American 
officials at St. Johns, 


Hull 
immigration 
New Brunswick 


$862,000,000 while the United Kingdom 
was second, with purchases amounting 
to $809,000,000. Thus our northern 
neighbor, is more than $50,000,000 in the 
lead. 
Declares Basis is Sound.. . 

Canada: today is prosperous and ‘pro- 
gressive. It is looking toward the future, 
and its activities are branching out ina 
variety of ways. The extraordinary ac- 
tivity in the Canadian building trades is 
indicative of 
tions north of the border. Buildings are 
going up, to the value of more than 
a six months’ _ period 
this year—surpassing the previous high 
mark by 30 per cent. The construction 
statistics for the past four years, show 
Canada to be im the midst of an un- 
paralleled era of growth and develop- 
ment. The largest proportionate in- 
creases are in the contracts for hotels, 
public garages, ‘warehouses, and under 
the gencral heading of “industrial eon- 
struction’—showing that Canada’s build- 
ing program is On a sound basis with 
reference to the commercial and indus- 
trial requirements of the country. 

Canada, a country of fewer than 10,- 
000,000 people, mow has.an annual for- 
eign trade totaling $2,360000,000, or 
about $240 per capita. If the United 
States had such a per capita foreign 
business as this, our exports and im- 
ports would aggregate something 
like $28,000,000,000, instead of the 
$9,000,000,000 figure that was actually 
registered by us in 1927. Even with due 
allowance for price changes, Canada’s 
commerce has doubled since 1914. 

The importance of newsprint paper as 


a Canadian product stands out as a. 


mighty matter horn in the range of im- 
In 1927, we 
bought nearly $119,000,000 worth of 
this, forming about a quarter of all our 


(Continued on Page 4,Colunere 6.} 


Norway to Revive 
Monopoly on Grain 


and Yarmouth and Halifax, Nova Scotia,; Governmental Control of Mar: 


and also inspected the morthern border 
patrol of Mainc, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

“The purpose of my inspection trip,” 
said Mr. Hull, “was to see how the im- 
migration officers on border-patrol duty 


| 
| 


i 


| The grain and flour mport monopoly of 
the Norwegian Government, discontinued 


keting to Be Resumed, 


favorable business  condi- . 


last year, is expected to be reestablished, 
the American Consul at Oslo, C. Porter e 
Kuykendall, adwised the Department of. a 


made by the United States for education 
of children who were citizens of the 
States and for whom the states were 


operated. | the world, constructed and operated 
The statement on — cooperatives in | along modern scientific lines. Nearly a 
Kashmir State follows in full text: quarter of a million people are employed ! 


are functioning. Travel over the border | 
is increasing very fast and js especially | 
heavy at this season of the year. This} 


ter Australia to perform in orchestras) 
or bands, the Department of Commerce 


News Summary 


under legal obligations to provide educaé 

tional facilities at their own. expense. 
However, appeals were taken by the 

Office to the Comptroller General "he 


propriation for payment of public school | 


In Kashmir State, located at the ex-!} 
treme border of northwestern India, even 
in this age of modern transportation a! 


in the factory and sericultural work, both 
of which are under State management. 
Kashmir is prosperous and its financial 


cart frequently is pulled more cheaply by ; Position strong, but, as usual in Indian 
the ground that it was nevertheless the} a half-dozen men than by a pair of oxen} Provinces and States, its wealth is con- 
intent of Congress that the yearly ap-|or horses. Embracing an area of 84,258! fined toa few. The total annual foreign 


square miles, it lies among the Himal- | 


tuition should be applied toward assist-|@yas, the great central range of which 


trade averages at present approximately | 
50,000,000 rupees im value, of which 40 


ance of the state public schools for|divides it into two parts. 
Indians, regardless of the obligation of | eastern section, or Kashmir Province, is 


the State which has already been re- 
cognized by the courts of the State of 
California. 

The Comptroller rendered a further 
decision in response to these appeals re- 
ceding from the position first taken, and 
copies of his decision of June 23, 1928 
are inclosed for the information of your 
correspondent and yourself. There are 
also inclosed copies of a circalar sent to 
the superintendents of field units in- 
forming them as to the situation. 

It is the understanding of the Office 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4] 


per cent represents exports. (Rupe= 
| $0.3619 at current exchange.) Nearly 
drained by the Indus and its tributaries, ; 600 schools and colleges offer educational 
and the southwestern, or’ Jammu Prov-. opportunities, but in 192! only two per 
ince, by the Jhelum and two smaller riv-| cent of the entire population of 3,321,000 
ers. The trade centers of these adminis-| was reported as able to read and write. 
trative areas are, respectively, Srinagar,} The majority of the remaining 98 per 
the summer capital of Kashmir, with a! cent, oppressed by heavy debts and in- 
population of 122,618, and Jammu, a! sanitary living conditions, become the 
small city of 36,130. | prey of the money lender. 

It is a country without railroads, ex-,; These people, faced with modern con- 
cept at Jammu, a few miles from the | ditions, could hardly have escaped eco- 
Punjab border, but the introduction of; nomic disaster had not the ideals of a 
automobiles has resulted ,in a good road} private school established in Srinagar 
adapted to heavier-wheeled traffic, con-;} less than a quarter of a century ago, and 
necting the Kashmir Valley with Punjab} 
and orthwest Territory. Roads suit- 


The north- 


: 


a 


. 
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The News Summary 
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Turn to Back Page 


Qe ee 


stated August 25 on advices from the} 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Syd- 
ney, Charles F’°. Baldwin. | 

Only aftex the employment of local! 
talent for pit musicians has been tried 
and failed, may foreign artists be) 
brought in to perform under the new 


travel is made up largely of American! 


citizens on vacation trips. 
“The 


States aliens desirous 


trance. 


immigration officers on border} 
patrol duty are doing wonderful work in | 
their efforts to keep out of the United} 
of securing en-; 
Pressure of aliens to get into} 


government order, said the Department,|this country is iicreasimg all the time. 


The report follows in full text: 

Announcement was made recently that 
application must be made to the Federal 
Government amd approval of the Minister 
for Home and Territories obtained be- 
fore arrangements are made to_ intro- 
duce into Australia foreign musicians to 
perform in orchestras or bands. 

It is understood this move is _ not 
aimed at orchestra conductors, concert 
virtuosi or vaudeville artists om tour but 
merely at pit musicians whose employ-| 
ment might deprive Australian musicians; 
of engagements. 





They adopt new and novel methods to 
get over the border, As a result, our 
border patrol forces are kept very busy 
all the time to arrest amd exclude them. 

“Neither the border patrol nor the im- 
migrant inspectors are mumerous enough 
to cope with the situation. 
however, doing a very 
and are doing it wonderfully well so fax 
as it is possible for such a small number 
of men to cope with such a tremendous 
problem. 

“So far asl could leaxn, the local au- 


They are,} 
wonderful. work | 


Commerce, August 25. The date under 
consideration, it was explained, is A 
1, 1929, or July 1. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

Purpose of the monopoly is to restrict 
the importation of grain and flour into 
Norway so that the Government will be 
the sole importer of. wheat, rye, barley 
and oats, and all products thereof. By 
the provisions of the Act the State has 


the right to take control of and to work — 


all domestic mills, as well as to a 
priate all stocks of grain on hand w 
are necessary or desirable for the opera-— 
tion of the mills, the compensation terms 
to be fixed by a valuation comami 
Control of the monopoly is to be veste 
in a managing director under swpervisio 
by a council and uniformity of price wil 
so far as is possible, govern all lin 


operations by the State, the selling 
|thorities and the people in general co-} prices being fixed for monthly “ps ‘iods, 


Some time ago the Australian Musi-/operate very well with the immigration! The monopoly is to buy all 
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IsDefined _ 
Of “Public Interest” | 


Davis Amendment Viewed as | 
Partial Limitation in | 
Fixing Standards. 


The listening pubiic, as opposed to 


™ the broadcaster or the radio advertiser, | 


should be given first and foremost con-| 


* sideration the. Federal Radio Commis- 
* sion statéd August 25 in a detailed in- 


terpretation of the so-called public inter- 


* est, convenience or necessity section of 


the “Radio Act. The full text of the 
Commission’s statement follows: 
The only standard (ther than the 


Davis Amendment), which Congress | 


_. furnished to the Commission for its guid- 
. ance in the determination of the com- 


plicated questions which arise in con- 


_ nection with the granting of licenses and 
. the renewal or modification of existing 


_ lie interest, convenience or 


licenses, is the rather broad one of “‘pub- 
necessity.” 
The first paragraph of Section 9 of the 


. Radio Act of 1927, for example, provides | 


as follows: 

“The licensing authority, if public 
convenience, interest, or necessity will be 
served thereby, subject to the limita- 


. tions of this Act, shall grant to any ap- 


plicant therefor a station license pro- 
vided for by this Act.” 

The first paragraph of Section II of 
the same Act provides as follows: 

“If upon examination of any applica- 


* tion for a station license or for the re- 


newal or modification of a station license | 
the licensing authority shall determine 


_ that public interest, convenience or neces- 


sity would be served by the granting 
thereof. it shall authorize the issuance, 


_ renewal, or modification thereof in ac- 
+ Cordance with said finding. 


In the event 
the licensing authority upon examination 


. of any such application does not reach 


such decision with respect thereto, it| 
shall notify the applicant thereof, shall | 
fix and give notice of a time and place | 
for hearing thereon, and shall afford 
such applicant.an opportunity to be heard 
under such rules and regulations as it 
may prescribe.” 


No Attempt Made in Act 
To Define ‘‘Public Inierest” 


Section 21 provides in part: 

“No license shall be issued under the 
authority of this Act for the operation 
of any station the construction of which 
is begun or is continued after this Act 
takes effect, unless a permit for its con- 
struction has been granted by the licens- | 
ing authority upon written application | 
therefor. The licensing authority may! 
grant such permit if public convenience, 
interest, or necessity will be served by| 
the construction of the station * * * 


“Upon the completion of. any station 
for the construction or continued con- 
struction for which a permit has been} 
granted, and upon it being made to ap- 
pear to the licensing authority that all | 
the terms, conditions, and obligations 
set forth in the application and permit | 
have been fully met, and that no cause! 
or circumstance arising or first coming | 
to the knowledge of the licensing au-| 
thority since the granting of the permit} 
would, in the judgment of the licensing | 
authority, make the operation of such} 
station against the public interest, the| 
licensing authority shall issue a license 
to the lawful holder of said permit for | 
the operation of said station. Said 
license shall conform generally to the 
terms of said permit.” 

Other instances of the use of the 

Pharse are to be found in the opening 
paragraph and in sub-paragraph (f) of 
Section 4. No attempt is made any- 
where in the Act to define the term 
“public interest, convenience or neces- 
Sity,” nor is any illustration given of its 
proper application. 
\ The Commission is of the opinion that 
Congress, in enacting the Davis Amend- 
ment, did not intend to repeal or do away | 
with this standard. While the primary 
-urpose of the Davis Amendment is to 
“ring about equality as between the 
zones, it does not require the Commis- 
#ion to grant any application which does 
not serve public interest, convenience or 
necessity simply because the applica- 
tion happens to proceed from a zone or 
State that is under its quota. The 
equality is not to be brought about by 
sacrificing the standard. 

On the other hand, ‘where a particular 
Zone or State is over its quota, it is true 
that the Commission may on occasions 
be forced to deny an application, the 
granting of which might, in its opinion, 
serve public interest, convenience or ne- | 
cessity. The Davis Amendment may,}| 
therefore, be viewed as a partial limita- 
tion upon the power of the Commission 
in applying the standard. 


Renewal Not Be Granted 
Unless in Public Interest 


The cases which the Commission has 
considered as a result of General Order 
No. 82, are all cases in which it has had 
before it, applications for renewals of 
station licenses. Under Section II of the 
Act, the Commission is given full power 
and authority to follow the procedure 
adhered to in these cases, when it has 
been unable to reach a decision that 
granting a particular application would! 
serve public interest, convenience or 
necessity. In fact, the entire Radio Act 
of 1927 makes it clear that no renewal! 
of a license is to be granted, unless the 
Commission shall find that public inter- 
est, convenience or necessity will be 
served. 

The fact that all of these stations 
have been licensed by the Commission 
from time to time in the past, and the 
further fact that most of them were li-| 
censed prior to the enactment of the 
Radio Act of 1927 by the Secretary of 
Commerce, do not, in the opinion of the’! 
Commission, demonstrate that the con- 
tinued existence of such stations will 
serve public interest, convenience or| 
necessity. The issuance of a previous 
license by the Commission is not in any 
event to be regarded as a finding further 
than for the duration of the limited 

riod covered by the license (usually 

days.) 

There have been a variety of consid- 
erations ta which the Commission was 
entitled to give weight. For example, 
‘when the Commission first entered upon 
its duties it found in existence a large} 
number of stations, much larger than! 
could satisfactorily operate simultane- 
ously and permit good radio reception. 
Nevertheless, in order to avoid injustice 
end in order to give the Commission an 


: 
= 


‘methods of competition.” 


| ties, 


| jectionable 
| Should be a provision for stations which 


1602) 


‘Commission Interprets 1928 
>’ Giving First Consideration to Listener 


o——_ 


were best serving the public, it was per- 
fectly consistent for the Commission to 
relicense all of these stations for limited 
periods. It was in the public interest 


| that a fair test should be conducted to | 


determine which station: were render- 
ing the best service. 


| Not Bound by Mistakes 


Made in Past 


Furthermore, even if the relicensing 
of a station in the past would be some 
indication that it met the test, there 
is no reason why the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Commission, or the radio 


listening public, should be bound by a} 


mistake which has been made in the past. 
There were no hearings preliminary to 
granting these licenses in the past, and 
it can hardly be said that the issue has 
been adjudicated in any of the cases. 
The Commission has been urged to 
give a precise definition of the phrase 
“public interest, convenience or neces- 
sity,” and in the course of the hearings 


has been frequently criticized for not} 
It has also been urged 


having done so. , 
that the statute itself is unconstitutional 
because of the alleged uncertainty and 
indefiniteness of the phrase. So far as 
the generality of the phrase is concerned, 
it is no less certain or definite than 
other phrases which have found their 
way into Federal statutes and which have 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. An example is “unfair 
To be able 
to arrive at a precise definition of such 
a phrase which will foresee all eventuali- 
is manifestly impossible. The 
phrase will have to be defined by the 
United States Supreme Court and this 
will probably be done by a gradual proc- 
ess of decisions on particular combina- 
tions of fact. 

It must be remembered that the stand- 
ard provided by the Act applies not enly 
to broadcasting stations, but to each type 
of radio station which must be licensed, 
including point-to-point communication, 
experimental, amateur, ship, aeropiane, 
and other kinds of stations. Any difini- 
tion must be broad enough to include all 
of those and yet must be elastic enough 
to permit of definite application to cach. 


Broadcasting Band 
Set Aside for Listeners 


It is, however, possible to state a few 
general principles which have demon- 
strated themselves in the course of the 
experience of the Commission and which 
are applicable to the broadcasting band. 

In the first place, the Commission has 
no hesitation in stating that it is the 
public interest, convenience and necessity 


| that a substantial band of frequencies be 


set aside for the exclusive use of broad- 
casting stations and the radio listening 
public, and under the present circum- 
stances believes that the band of 550 to 
150 ke-s meets that test. 


In the second place, the Commission is 
convinced that public interest, conveni- 
ence or necessity will be served by such 
action on the part of the Commission 
as will bring about the best possible 
broadcasting receptiof conditions 
throufhout the United States. By good 
conditions, the Commission means free- 
dom from interference of various types 
as well as good quality in the operation 
of the broadcasting station. So far as 
possible, the various types of inter- 
ference, such as heterodyning, cross-talk 
and blanketing must be avoided. 

The Commission is convinced that the 
interest of the broadcasting listener is 
of superior importance to that of the 
broadcaster and that it is better that 
there should be a few less broadcasters 
than that the listening public should 
suffer from undue interference. It is 
unfortunate that in the past the most 
vociferous public expression has been 
made by broadcasters, or by persons 
speaking in their behalf, and the real 
voice of the listening public has not suf- 
ficiently been heard. 


Distribution of Different 
Types of Service Favored 


The Commission is furthermore con- 
vinced that within the band of fre- 
quencies devoted to broadcasting, public 
interest, convenience or neeessity will be 
best served by a fair distribution of dif- 
ferent types. of ‘service. Without at- 
tempting to determine how many chan- 
nels should be devoted to the various 
types of service, the Commission feels 
that a certain number should be devoted 
to stations so equipped and financed as 
to permit the giving of a high order of. 
service over as large a territory as pos- 
sible. This is the only manner in which 
the distant listener in the rural and 
sparsely settled portions of the country 
will be reached. 

A certain number of other channels 
should be given over to stations which 
desire to reach a more limited region and 
as to which there will be large inter- 
mediate areas in which there will be ob- 
interference. Finally there 


are distinctly local in character and 
which aim to serve only the smaller 
towns in the United States without any 
attempt to reach listeners beyond the 
immediate vicinity of such towns. 

The Commission also believes that pub- 
lic interest, convenience or necessity will 
be best served by avoiding too much 
duplication of programs and types of 
programs. Where one community is un- 
der-served and another community is re- 
ceiving duplication of the same order of 
programs, the second community should 
be restricted in order to benefit the first. 
Where one type of service is being ren- 
dered by several stations in the same 
region, consideration should be given to 
a station which renders a type of serv- 
ice which is not such a duplication. 


Views Given on Broadcasts 
Of Phonograph Records 


In view ‘of the paucity of channels, 
the Commission is of the opnion that the 
limited facilities for broadcasting should 
not be shared with stations which give 
the sort of service which is readily avail- 
able to the public in another form. For 
example, the public in large cities can 
easily purchase and use phonograph. rec- 
ords of the ordinary commercial type. 
A station which devotes the main por- 
tion of its hours of operation to broad- 
casting such phonograph records is not 
giving the public anything which it can- 
not readily have without such a station. 

If, in addition to this, the station is 
located in a city where there are large 


resources in program material, the con-, 


tinued operation of the station means 
that some other station is being kept 
out of existence which might put to use 
such original program material. The 


oe Reprtunitapye determine which stations; Commission realizes that the situation is 


. 
| Adverti 


Radio Act 


sing Benefits 
Said to Be Secondary 


Distribution of Different Types 
of Broadcasting Favored by 
Federal Board. 


not the same in some of the smaller 
towns and farming communities where 
such program resources are not available, 
{Without placing the stamp of approval 
on the use of phonograph records under 
such circumstances, the Commission will 
not go so far at present, as to state that 
the practice is, at all times and under 
all conditions, a violation of the test 
provided by the statute. 

It may be also that the development 
of special phonograph records will take 
such a form that the result can be made 
available by broadcasting only, and not 
| available to the public commercially, and 
if such proves to be the case, the Com- 
mission will take the fact into consid- 
eration. The Commission cannot close 
its eyes to the fact that the real pur- 
pose of the use of phonograph records 
in most communities, is to provide a 
cheaper method of advertising for ad- 
vertisers who are thereby saved the ex- 
pense of providing ar. original program. 


Advertising Benefits 
‘Must Be Secondary 


While it is true that broadcasting sta- 
tions in this country are for the most 
part supported or partially supported 
by advertisers, broadcasting stations are 
;not given these great privileges by the 
United States Goverrment for the pri- 
mary benefit of advertisers. Such bene- 
fit as is derived by advertisers must 
be incidental and entirely secondary to 
the interest of the public. 

The same question arises in another 
connection. Where the station is used 
for the broadcasting of a considerable 
amount of what called “direct ad- 
vertising” including the quoting of mer- 
chandise prices, the advertising is usu- 
ally offensive to the listening public. 
Advertising should be only incidental to 
some real service rendered to the pub- 
lic and not the main object of a pro- 
gram. The Commission realizes that 
in some communities, particularly in the 
State of Iowa, there seems to exist a 
strong sentiment in favor of such ad- 
vertising on the part of the listening 
public. 

At 


iS 


least, the broadcasters in 
impressive demonstration before the 
Commission on each occasion when thc 
matter has come up for discussion. The 
Commission is not fully convinced thai 
it has heard both sides of the matter, 
but is willing to concede that in some 
localities, the quoting of direct mer- 
chandise prices may serve as a sort of 
local market and in that community 2 
service may thus be rendered. That 
such is not the case generally, however, 
the Commission knows from thousands 
and thousands of letters which it has 
had from all over the country complain- 
{ing of such practices. 

Another question which must be taken 
seriously is the location of the trans- 
mitter of the station. This is properly 
a question of interference. 
speaking, it is not in the public inter- 
est, convenience or necessity, for a sta- 
tion of substantial power (500 watts or 
more) to be located in the midst of a 
thickly inhabited community. The ques- 
tion of the proper~location of a station 
with respect to its power is a compli- 
cated one and cannot here be discussed 
in detail. Obviously it is desirable that 
a station serving a particular community 
or region should cover that community 
or region with a signal strong enouga 
to constitute adequate service. 


Frequencies Should 
Not Cause Interference 


It is also desirable that the signal be 


jnot so strong as to blanket reception 
|from other stations operating on other 
|frequencies. There is a certain amount 
'of blanketing in the vicinity of every 
transmitter, even one of 5, 10 or 50 
watts. The frequencies used by stations 
in the same geographical region can 
be widely enough separated, however, so 
that the blanketing will not be serious 
from a transmitter of less than 500 
watts, even when located in a thickly 
inhabited community. With stations of 
that amount of power or greater, the 
problem becomes a serious one. In or- 
der to serve the whole of a large metro- 
politan area of 500 watt station has 
barely sufficient power even when it is 
located in the center of the area. If its 
transmitter is located away from the 
thickly inhabited portions and out in the 
country, it will not give satisfactory 
service. Such an area can only be ade- 
quately served, without blanketing by 
stations of greater power located in 
sparsely settled portions of the nearby 
country. 

Theoretically, therefore, it may be said 
that it will not serve public interest, con- 
venience or necessity to permit the lo- 
cation of a low-powered station in a large 
city. It can not hope to serve the entire 
city and yet it renders the frequency 
useless for the listeners of the city out- 
side of the smail area immediately sur- 
rounding the station. On the other hand, 
such a station might give very good 
service to a small town or city. 


Charter of Licensee 
Should Be Considered 


The Commission is furthermore con- 
vinced that in applying the test of pub- 
lic interest, convenience or necessity, it 
may consider the character of the licen- 
'see or applicant, his finanical respon- 
sibility and his past record in order to 
determine whether-he is more or less 


\likeiy to fulfill the trust imposed by the | 


|license than others who are seeking the 


same privilege from the same commv- | 


nity, State or zone. 

A word of warning must be given to 
those broadcasting (of which there have 
been all too many) who consume much 
of the valuable time allotted to them 
under their licenses in matters of a dis- 
tinctly private nature which are not 


only uninteresting but also distasteful ‘| 


to the listening, public. Such is the case 
where two rival broadcasters 
same community spend their 
abusing each other over the air. 

A station which does not operate on a 
regular schedule made known to the 
public through announcements in the 
press or otherwise is not rendering a 
, service which meets the test of the law. 
,If the radio listener does not know 
'whether or not a particular station is 
broadcasting, or what its program will 
be, bust must rely on the whim of the 
Poe and on chance in tuning his 


time in 


that | 
community have succeeded in making an, 


Generaliy | 


in the | 
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Rehearing Is Denied 


| Of Plea to Radio Stock 


(Quotations to Europ 


‘Federal Radio Commission 
| Turns Down Third, Request 
To Inaugurate New 

Service. 


A request, for another wehearing of 
the case of the International Quotations 
Company, Inc., which three times has 
sought to have assigned to it a license 
for transmitting stock and other market 
quotations to Europe, but has been de- 
nied the license, has been received by the 
Federal Radio Commission from Ormsby 
McHarg, attorney for the corporation. 

Mr. McHarg, in a telegram to the 
General Counsel of the Commission, 
Louis G. Caldwell requested rehearing 
under “Section 11” of the Radio Act. 
In a later message he said that there 
has developed “sharp conflict” between 


the testimony offered before the Com-}| 
mission by Douglas Williams, represent- | 


ing Reuters News Agency, opposing the 
granting of the license, and asked re- 
hearing on that ground. 

Rehearing is Denied. 


General Counsel Caldwell informed 


Mr. McHarg, in a letter, that there could | 
be no rehearing in the case under Sec-| 


tion 11, and, as a matter of fact. the 
requirements of that section had beer 
met in the previous hearings. “The Com- 
‘mission had previously notified you that 
it was not satisfied that public interest, 
convenience or necessity would be served 
by granting the application,” he wrote. 
“Even prior to that you had hod two 
full hearings before the Commission on 
what was virtually the same application 
In neither case did you take the precau- 


tion of introducing any evidence in sup- |} 


port of your application and the Com- 
mission would have been fully justified 
in denying it without according you the 
courtesy of a further hearing.” 

The first telegrams from Mr. McHarg 
read as follows: “Assuming reports 
of denial of application of international 


-Quotations Company, Inc., by Commis- | 


sion is true, permit me to request the 
formal notice of the denial be sent me 
at as early a date as possible and at. 
the same time fix and give me notice of 


time and place for hearing thereon as | 
required by Section 11 of the Act under } 
which the Commission is operating. We' 


desire to prosecute this case with the 
utmost vigor and dispatch and your 
courteous attention tc this request will 
enable us to hurry it.” 
Claim Conflicting Testimony. 
A second message reads as follows: 


tween testimony offered before you by 
Williams, representing Reuters.’ and 
others connected with that organization 
who are making diametrically conflict- 
ing statements. Exchanges greatly con- 


cerned and are demanding transcript of ment and in favor of the widest possible most-favoured-nation clause in bilateral | 


evidence before you for comparison with 
statments made here. I am doing every- 
thing to expedite matter for your con- 
sideration.” 

,...The reply. of Louis C. Caldwell, Gen- 
eral Counsel, follows in full text: 


Your telegrams of August 23 and 24 rather than to a choice between opposing} porteurs to draw up a report the dis- | 


are before me. The first of these tele- 
grams was dispatched before the Com- 


AUGUST 27, 1928 
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Investigation of “Dum 


| 


tiveness Also Is 


Further study of the various practices 
| nown as “dumping,” of laws enacted 
for the prevention of “dumping,” and of 
the application and effectiveness of those 
laws, has been recommended by the 
|Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations as a result of its recent study of 
|tariff systems and the effect of most- 
favored-nation clauses 
treaties. 

| The findings of the Committee, em- 
|bodied in a report submitted to ‘the 
Council of the League of Nations, have 
been received by the Department of 
State. 

| The full text of the section of the re- 
port dealing with tariff systems was 
published in thé issue of August 25. The 
full text of the section covering most- 
| favored-nation treatment and collective 
jaction with a view to the reduction of 
tariffs follows: 

It goes without saying that the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Committee as 
regards the form, the scope and applica- 
|tion of the most-favored-nation clause, 


jas well as the de facto and de jure ex- | 


ceptions to which it might be subject, 
must be carefully co-ordinated with the 
{system it has adopted regarding tariffs 
{and contractual methods. 


| Attitudes of Nations 
On Treaties Are Varied 


1. In fact, different conceptions re- 
garding tariffs and contractual methods 
appear to be generally associated with 
different ideas regarding most-favored- 
nation treatment. While the States 
which refuse to negotiate in tariff mat- 
ters claim most-favored-nation 
ment as a preliminary condition of any 
treaty and as a right which is beyond 
discussion, on the other hand, those 
| States which have conceived their tariffs 
with a view to negotiations, and who at- 
tach more value to tariff agreements 
{than to the judicial guarantee consti- 
tuted by the most-favored-nation clause 


when it is not accompanied by tariff ad-| 


vantages, consider the grant of the most- 
favored-nation clause as subordinate to 
agreements on tariffs. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
the Economic Conference of 1927 has not 
embraced the doctrine which considers 
|equality of treatment as a right above 
question. It has borne in mind that the 
{resolutions of the Conference declare, 
|“that each State must judge in what 
;cases and to what extent this funda- 


“Have developed sharp conflict be-! mental guarantee should be embodied in| 


any particular treaty.” But it has 
taken care, on the other hand, not to mis- 
‘understand that the doctrine clearly af- 


|firmed by the Conference was in favor! 


‘of the reciprocal grant of m.-f.-n. treat- 


extension of its scope and of a liberalism 
|as enlightened as possible in its appli- 
cation. 

| In this matter, as in that of tariff and 
contractua}] system, the Committee has 
jinclined towards a compromise of fact 


|doctrines. It is convinced that, whereas 
'those States which claim m.-f.-n. treat- 


treat- | 


AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 


Pusiisnep WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


ping” in Commerce 


e ‘Survey of Laws to Prevent Practice and of Their Effec- 


Recommended. 


merely the incidence of the penalties 
against dumping in relation to the most- 
favoured-nation clause. 

In this connection it has drawn a nec- 
essary distinction between the off-setting 
of bounties or exemptions granted by a 
State to its exports, or to certain 
branches of its export trade, and the 
penalization of measures which, by 


directed by firms or private organiza- | 
tions against the producers of the im- | 
porting country. 

Recognizing the difficulty of appor- | 
tioning in an equitable manner any 
| measures for the repression of an of- 
|fense against fair competition in rela- 
tion to the resultant damage, the Com- , 
mittee has had provisionally before ‘it 
for further consideration, as a means of 
preventing it, on the one hand, an un- 
dertaking by States to abstain from the 
| practice of bounties and exemption and 
;on the other hand, action with a view 
to organization and mutual understand- 
‘ings between the competing producers 
of the different countries, which would 
result in more healthy competition. | 

Since the Consultative Committee | 
particularly urged the study of all the 
| various practices covered by the term 

dumping, the laws enacted for their pre- | 
| vention, as well as the application and | 
| effectiveness of these laws, the Economic 
| Committee requested its Chairman to 
make a preparatory study of this sub- 
ject, and it does not propose to take up 
again the examination of the relation | 
between anti-dumping measures and the 
most-favoured-nation clause until it has 
acquired more detailed information on | 
| the nature and legitimacy of these meas- 
ures. | 
5. Finally, in a more discursive fash- 
ion, the Committee has begun to study | 
certain practices which derogate from | 
the obligation resulting from the most- | 
favoured-nation clause and which are 
put into effect by means of export duties, | 
“VYexoneration a l’importation compen- 
satoire de certaines exportations, etc., 
| etc.”, 

It decided to consider 
cussion of certain exceptions by means | 
of which certain countries tend to ab- | 
stract from the most-favoured-nation | 
guarantee certain facilities of a com- 
| mercial order or certain particular ques- | 
| tions of a tariff nature such as finishing | 
trade, temporary admission, etc. 


lastly the dis- | 


} 
Report on Agreements 
\To Be Drawn Up 


The practices, which have been dealt | 
| with in a report by three members of | 
the Committee, will be subjected to de- | 
| tailed discussion at the next session. 
| 6. The relation between concessions | 
made by States under the terms of the 


treaties and the obligations assumed by | 
them and plurilateral treaties has been | 
referred for examination to three rap- 
porteurs. The Committee, after having | 
| discussed the problem in a circumstan- 
| tial fashion, has asked one of the rap- | 





| cussion of which willbe continued at the 
next session, since this is a particularly | 


mission announced its decision ih the|ment by right before any negotiation| important question for the policy of | 


above entitled case and does not require; nevertheless reserve the power to revise; States in regard to plurilateral agree- ‘ery, and coast artillery troops involv- 


any answer. 
With regard to the request in your 
telegram of August 24, that formal no- 


tice of the Commission’s denial of the! 
‘application be sent ‘you as soon as pos-| 


sible, I assure yoy that the request will 
be complied with, although it may be a 
day or two before it is started on its 
way. 
rest of your telegram in which you re- 
quest that the Commission 


“At the same time fix and give me| 


notice of the time and place for hearing 
thereon as required by Section eleven of 
jthe Act under which the Commission is 
operating.” 

\ Provisions Misunderstood. 

You apparently have not read the pro- 
visions of this section carefully. It ap- 
plier only to applications for a station 
licenses or for the renewal or modifica- 


‘tion of station licenses. Section 21 gov- | 
'erns applications for construction per- | 


mits. There is no provision in Section 21 


fixing the notice of time and place for | 


hearing, or giving an applicant notice 
thereof. 

| As a matter of fact, all the require- 
ments of the Section 11 have been met 
in your case because the Commission de- 
sired to preserve a liberal attitude on 
|applications for construction permits, 
jand because you requested a hearing 
jthree or four weeks ago in accordance 


with the provisions of that section. You | 


;will remember taking the matter up 
with me personally, and it was distinctly 
understood that the hearing which was 
|set for August 21 was to be that hear- 


jing. The Commission had previously | 


{notified you that it was not satisfied 


;that public interest, convenience or ne- | 
\cessity would be served by granting the | 


application. Even prior to that, you had 
had two full hearings before the Commis- 
sion on what was virtually the same ap- 
plication. In neither case did you take 
|the precaution of introducing any evi- 
| dence in.support of your application and 
|the Commission would have been fully 
| justified in denying it without according 
}you the courtesy of a further hearing. 


Coal Industry in England 
Postpones Market Meeting 


| 
| 


| until September, the Department of Com- 


}merce was advised August 25 in cabled | 
reports from its representative at Lon- 


The conference of British coal prop- 
erty owners called on the coordination 
of marketing schemes has been postponed 


don. The report follows in full text: 

Further conference of British coal 
owners regarding the coordination of 
marketing schemes has been postponed 
The has. been no 
change in the general t¥ading situation 
during the week. Outpt fér the week 
ended August 1 amounted to 2,819,300 
long tons, and persons employed num- 
| bered 894,700. The decreases are due to 
the holidays. 


|until September. 





not such as to justify the Commission 
in licensing such a broadcaster as against 
one who will give a regular service of 
iwhich the public is properly advised. 
| A fortiori, where a licensee does not use 
his transmitter at all, and broadcasts 
his programs, if at all, over some other 
transmitter separately licensed, he is not 
rendering any service. It is also im- 


| proper that the zone and State in which | 


his station is located should be charged 
| with a license under such conditions, in 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


I am at a loss to understand the’! 


dial at the proper time, the service is | 


|it if they run against prohibition duties 
,or unjust discrimination, the States 
|Which regard m.-f.-n. treatment as the 
price of a favorable tariff agreement 
nevertheless admit, in general theory, 
that this agreement could not be arrived 
at without the grant of m.-f.-n. treat- 
ment. 

The Committee has noted, therefore, 
that unanimity could undoubtedly be 
reached on a doctrine which declared 
that the grant of m.-f.-n. treatment 
ought to be the normal, and that the 
refusal of this guarantee or the cor- 
responding establishment of a differen- 
tial regime ought not to arise unless 
in the case of states which refuse an 
| equitable tariff policy or have recourse 
to discriminatory practices. 


| Favored Nation Clauses 
Often Cause Disputes 


2. One question to which the 1927 
,Congerence attached particular impor- 
tance was that of the drafting of the 
most-favored-nation clause, the interpre- 
{tation and application of which fre- 
quently gives rise to controversies or 
|disputes. Upon a report submitted by 
three of its members, the Committee de- 
| cided on the view it must adopt in re- 
gard to the field of application of the 
most-favored-nation clause in tariff and 
commercial matters, and requested the 
same rapporteurs to prepare, together 
; with a statement of reasons, a model 
draft of the clause which could be rec- 
ommended to the various states. It has 


clause is applicable, and to propose an 
appropriate method for their examina- 
tion. 

3. The second question which has re- 
;ceived the attention of the Committee 
jis that of exceptions to the m.-f.-n. 
| clause. 

(a) As regards Customs Unions, the 
|Committee has limited itself to declar- 
jing that these constitute derogations, 
admitted by tradition, from th. principle 





| 
versial question of their function. 

| .(b) As regards the question of colo- 
|nial and imperial preference, which is 


mentionc1 in several treaties, the Com- | 
| mittee abstained from considering it, | 


'owing to its political asyects. 


(c) As regards the regime of prefer- | 
|}ence authorized by custom or the juris- | 


| prudence of previous treaties in the case 


eranhical, historical, or geographical 
ties, the Committee was of opinion that 
| these exceptions should not be admitted 
without question and that the- sho ‘1 
| be specially aereed to and limited in 
each treaty. 

(d) The Committee was of opinion 
that the special case of trade between 
frontier zones constitutes an eacepticn 
under international ]1-w. the legitimacy 
of why:h cannot be contested. 


| Question of Penalties 


\Is Given Consideration 

4. After having examined the special 
favours which, in derogation from the 
| equality 
the m. f. n. clause, may be accorded to 
|third States, the Committee considered 
‘the question of the penalties which, con- 





contracting State sometimes believes it- 


self entitled to apply to another con- | 


| tracting party. 
|with the loyal application of the most- 
'favoured-nation clause will be discussed 
jat the Committee’s next session. The 
| Corfinittée decided first ‘of all to study 


of m.-f.-n. treatment, without, however, | 
giving any opinion on the more contro- | 


of states between which exist ethno- 


of treatment guaranteed by | 


itrary to this principle of equality, a) 


The compatibility of such practices | 


| ments. 

C. Collective Action with a View to the | 
| Reduction of Tariffs: The International | 
|Economic Conference’s resolutions lay | 
| particular stress upon the necessity of | 
| achieving a reduction in tariffs, not only | 
by means of bilateral agreements, but | 
| also by collective action of all the States. 
| Various systems have been proposed, 
| which would permit of a progressive re- | 
| duction of all tariffs by a fixed percent- | 
;age, but upon examination it appeared 
| that the time was not yet ripe for their 
| realization, and that the most that could 
| be done for the moment was to propose 
'elasses of measures arising out of par- 
ticular situations or particular cases | 
| which might form the subject of partia! 
| arrangements. i 

The Committee was of opinion that, | 


without abandoning the study of methods | 


of general tariff reduction, it would be | 
preferable to proceed by way of particu- | 
| lar cases and to attempt a series of pro- | 
| gressive experiments, in the course of | 
which the value of methods and ideas 
would be put to test. 
Taking note of the res 


| 


ults obtained | 


| engineering administration, 


States DaILy 


New Requirements. 


Proposed by League of Nations Committee Specified in Tr aining 


Of Air Corps Pilots 


Aviators Must Learn Forma- 
tion Flying, Signaling, Pho- 
tography, Attack Tactics. 
And Navigation. 


New requirements formuiated by the 
| Department of War provide that training 


in commercial! means of artificially lowered prices, are of air corps pilots and units will be com- 


prehensive, according to a_ statement 
made public on August 25 by the De- 
partment, the full text of which follows: 

That the training of Air Corps pilots 
and units will not be neglected is indi- 
cated by a list of requirements which 
have just been issued by the War De- 
partment. : 

The instruction to be required is de- 
vided into two parts, air instruction and 
ground instruction. Air training in turn 
is divided into two parts, the first being 
that which will be followed by all classes 
of aviation, pursuit, bombardment, at- 
tack and observation and the second be- 
ing the specialties in which each class 
will be required to become proficient. 


Training Is Outlined. 


In the first division of air instruction, 
officers and units of all classes of avia- 
tion will be required to make sufficient 
individual engineering flights to obtain 
consumption data on gas and oil at cruis- 
ing speeds at 1,000 and 10,000 feet, al- 
titude flights progressively to ceiling of 
airplane with reduced and full military 
loads, flights to obtain consumption data 
on gas and oil at full speed at 10,000 
feet and at service ceiling; flights using 
radio, telegraph and telephone between 
airplane and ground and between air- 
planes in flight; navigation flights over 
triangular courses as practicable solutions 
of radius of action proodlems progressive 
from 100 miles to service cruising range 
of airplanes, the number of individual 
flights to be determined locally; individ- 
ual combat in which observers will man 
flexible guns during these flights; for- 
mation flying commencing with units of 


| three airplanes, instruction to be pro- 


gressive to squadron and group forma- 


|tions and will include rendezvous over 


objectives, problems in timing flights to 
distant points and flights to service 
ceiling with full military load; night fly- 
ing commencing with individual flights 
in vicinity of aerodrome and to progress 
to include formation fiying and cross- 
country flying by individuals and forma- 


| tions. 


In the training in the specialties of 
the different classes of aviation, pilots of 
pursuit aviation will be required to be 
able to perform barrel rolls (slow and 
fast), roll over top of loop, loop, half- 
roll, and flying on back; to indulge in 
combat exercises which will include 
flight v. flight, squadron v. squadron, 
flight squadron and group v. bombard- 
ment and attack formations. 

Must Learn Signaling. 

Pilots of observation aviation will be 
required to become proficient in visual 
communication, using signal pyrotech- 
nics, panels, drop and pick-up messages; 
in photography, requiring the making 
of pinpoint, oblique, strip and mosaic 
pictures; in artillery adjustments on the 
smoke-puff range and in liaison exer- 
cises with infantry, cavalry, field artil- 


ing the use of signal devices and radio, 
Attack aviation will be required to un- 
dergo progressive instruction Which will 
include attacks against targets ‘with 
smoke, machine guns, and rifle bombs 
by flight squadron and group. 
Ground instruction will be conducted 


'in troop schools, which will be estab- 


lished by each group or squadron. The 
scope of this instruction will ‘include 
aerial gunnery, aircraft armament, ra- 
dio, aerial navigation, oxygen equipment, 
and mess 
management, photography, military hy- 
giene, military law, infantry, combat or- 
ders, chemical warfare, air tactics, field 
artillery, coast artillery, cavalry, and a 
familiarization with the salient features 
of characteristic types of naval craft. 


in the course of the recent Conference 
on the regime regarding skins and bones, 
the Committee noted that, for the set- 
tlement of certain questions, different 
methods had been chosen and sometimes 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Settlements Effected |U niformit y Is Urged in State 


In Six Controversies 


By Labor Department 


Eight New Disputes Brought 
For Arbitration During 
Week Ended 
August 24. 


Eight new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the weck ended August 
24, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- 
rector of the Department’s Conciliation 
Service. 

At the end of the week, there were 
a total of 39 strikes before the depart- 
ment for settlement and, in addition, 
18 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. 

Six Disputes Settled. 

Six labor disputes are reported 
have been adjusted during the week. | 

The following is a list of the new dis- 
putes showing the name of the concern 
affected, the nature of the dispute, crafts- 
men concerned, the nature and cause 
of the dispute and the number of work- 
ers involved: 

Gairing & Regenold bakery and 
lunch, New York City.—Strike; craft, 
bakers; status, unable to adjust; cause, 
non-union labor; also objection to em- 
Yloyer working as baker; number of men 
involved, 3. , 

Metal Polishers, Chicago, Ill.—Strike; 
craft, metal polishers; status, pending; 
cause, discharges for union affiliation; 
number of workers involved, 50. 


to 


Columbus Amusement Company, New | 


Kensington, Pa.—Controversy; craft, 
operators and stage hands; status, un- 
classified; cause, terms of new contract; 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

Nicola Construction Comnany, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Strike: craft, building 
trades; status, adjusted; cause, nonunion 


’ 


labor employed; number of workers in- | 


volved, 200. 

Fisherman, New Bedford, Mass.—Con- 
troversy; craft, fishermen; status, pend- 
ing; cause, protest against wage scale; 
number of workers involved, 500. 

American Insurance Union 
Columbus, Ohio.—Controversy; 
building; status, nending; cause, use of 
nonunion labor; alleged violation of con- 
tract; number of workers involved. 4. 

Pennsylvania Coal Company, Throop, 
Pa.—Strike; évaft, miners; status,. ad- 
justed; cause, “allowance-pay” to miners 
discontinued; number of workers in- 
volved, 1,505. 

Priser & Painter Stove Company, 
Reading, Pa.—Strike; craft, enameiers; 
status, unclassified; cause, wage cut of 
5 cents per hour; number of workers in- 
volved, 21. 

List of Settlements. 

The following is.a list of adjustments 
showing the name of the concern affected, | 
the nature of the dispute; craftmen com | 
cerned; cause of dispute; terms of settle- | 
ment and number of workers involved; | 


suilding, 


craft, | 
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Statutes 
of Government 


Wards 


Conference of Commissioners Drafts Bill for Introduction 
At Next Session of Congress. 


Provisions. for uniform State laws 
governing the administration of estates 
of wards of the United States Govern- 
ment are contained jn a proposed bill 
entitled “The Uniform Veterans’ Guar- 
dianship Act,” drafted by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws for presentation at the} 
forthcoming sessions of Congress, aol 
legislatures of the 48 States and the 
iegislatures of Alaska and the Island 
Possessions, it was stated orally by the 
General Counsel of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, Major William Wolff 
Smith, August 25 following his return 
from the 38th annual meeting of the 
Conference at Seatlle in July. 

The proposed bill regulates the ap- 
pointment of ‘guardians for veterans of 
the World War adjudged mentally in- 
competent and the committment of such 
veterans to United States Veterans’ Bu- 
vreau Hospitals, Major Smith explained. 
A committee, appointed at the meeting 
lof the Conference in Buffalo last year, 
considered ‘the draft of the bill in con- 
j—— — - —— - 


‘Low-Wave Stations 
| Granted Extensions, 


‘Licenses Effective to Novem- 
ber 1; Three Broadcasters 


Are Deleted. 


The licenses of all coastal, point-to- 
point, technical, and training, experi- | 
‘mental, ship and amateur radio trans- 
lmitting stations were extended until | 
November 1, under a general order (No. | 
39) issued by the Fedreal Radio Com- 
{mission on August 25. The order fol- 
jlowed one made public on August 25, | 
lextending the licenses of all stations in} 
\the broadcasting band, excepting those | 
! involved in the Commission’s public serv- | 
fice merit order, until Occober 1. | 

Decisions on sixteen stations involved | 
in the public service merit order of the | 
Federal Radio Commission, including the | 
revocation on the licenses of three, the| 
reduction of power of two, and the re- 
newal of the licenses of the remaining} 
thirteen was announced by the Com-! 
mission August 25. 
. The three stations deleted are KWUG, | 
|La Mars, Iowa; WAIZ, Appleton, Wis., | 
jand WNAL, Omaha, Station WHPC was 
ireduced in power from 200 to 100 watts; | 
and Station WLBX, Long Island City, | 
'from 250 to 100 watts. 

The full text of the statement cov-, 





| said. 


| mately $38,000,000 annually 


junction with the Board of Legal Con- 
sultants of the eVterans’ Bureau, for an 
entire year, he said. It was reported to 
the Conference in Seattle, approved, and 
then sent to the American Bar Associa- 
tion, meeting in Seattle at the same time 
and place, where it was also approved, 
he declared. E 

The proposed legislation would carry 
out the intent of Congress, that no guard- 
ian shall act in more than five cases, 
Major Smith said. The Bureau has had 
considerable trouble over the payment of 
fees ty guardixns, the major said. The 


proposed bill provides that the accounts | 


of guardians must be submitted to the 
Bureau each year. It also establishes a 
practically uniform compensation fee in 
ruling that a guardian’ may not receive 
more than 5 per cent of the income of 
the ward. Certain professional guardians 
in San Francisco and Cleveland have 
been particularly troublesome, he stated, 


these men controlling a large number | 


of estates and make large profits from 
their administration. The passage of this 


| legislation would cure the situation, he 


The problem of fees, complicated 
by the necessity of dealing with thou- 
sands of probate courts, would be cor- 
rected by the passage of the proposed 
bill, he said. 7 : 

A statement by Major Smith, made 
before the conference, explaining the 
need of uniform State laws governing 
the administration of the estates of in- 


| competent World War veterans, follows 
‘in full text: 


The United States Government 


| through the United States Veterans’ Bu- | 


"Ci is ¢ resent disbursing approxi- 
reau, is at pre Oni Sas 
wards of the Government, classified as 
minor beneficiaries and mentally incom- 
petent beneficiaries. Y 

The Congress_has enacted legi 
in the World War Veterans’ Act, asx 
amended, placing certain responsibilities 
upon the Director of the Bureau wherein 
the Director is held responsible for the 
supervision of the moneys paid to 
guardians in order that some assurance 


| may be afforded the Congress that such 


moneys will be used for the sole benefit 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4] 


Change in Law Increases 
Vacancies at Naval Academy 


An unusually large number of vacan- 
cies, totaling 745, now existing at the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, the Department of the Navy 


|announced August 25 in making public | 


a list of vacancies. 


It was stated orally at the Department | 


slation | 


Tracts Set Aside 

| In National Park as 
| Sal 

| Regions to Be Open Only for 
| Hikers and Horse Travel 


And ‘to Be Kept in 
Natural State. 


tecnsonemniiaasianantitiny 
The designation of certain regions in 
Mount Rainier National Park, Washing- 
| ton, as “wilderness areas” which will be 
; open only for hikers and horse travel 
| Was announced by the Department of the 
| Interior on August 25. The statement 
in full text follows: 
;__ Certain “wilderness areas” in Mount 
; Washington, have been set aside by the 
| Department of the Interior through the 
| National Park Service. These areas are 
to be kept in the condition to which 
| Nature developed them. 


No Roads to be Built, 


horseback and no roads will be built 
j that will bring in the wagon or the auto- 
jmobile. No hotels will be permitted. 
| Only the camp made by the individual 
| vacationist will be allowed. 

In designating these regions as wil- 
jnerness areas, Director Stephen T. Ma- 
| ther stated that “the Service is in svm- 
| pathy with the plan to have all of the 
;terirtory in Mount Rainier National 
Park lying north of Berry Peak, Ipsut 
| Pass, Spray Park, Mystig Lake, and Ya- 
|kima Park, and the areas known as Kla- 
| patche Park, St. Andrews Park, and 
; Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground desig- 


‘nated a wilderness area free from roads, 
| hotels, pay camps, and other commercial 
developments, but open for hikers and 
| horse travel.” 

Tracts Famous for Flowers. 
Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground, Kla- 
| patche Park, and St. Andrews Park are 
jlocated in the southwestern portion of 
|Mount Rainier National Park, and have 
\long been famous for their luxuriant and 
| unusually beautiful wild flowers. 
| _ The remainder of the wilderness area 
| lies along-the northern border of the 
park, and affords an ideal camping 
ground ‘for those wanting to get away 
from all the developments of modern 
civilization. It also includes a large por- 
tion of the interesting wild flower fields 
of the park, which John Muir described 
as being the richest subalpine garden 
jhe had ever found, a perfect flower ely- 
sium, 


To Indians Are Clarified 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


| 


Rainier National Park, in the State of | 


They can be reached only on foot or 


Federal Payments of Tuition | 


AUGUST 27, 1928 


Feeling of Optimism in Mexico Fails 
To Improve Poor Business Situation’ 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Wilderness Areas Banking Operations Continue at Low Level and Decrease | 


Is Noted in Foreign Trade. 


The general feeling of optimism which 
prevailed throughout Mexico at the be- 
| ginning of 1928 has not had the effect 
of materially improving the depressed 
| business situation, the Department of 
|Commerce has just stated. 
| The statement follows in full text: 
| Commercial transactions in general 
j have continued on a reduced scale, and 
banking operations have remained at a 
low levei, particularly in regard to loans. 
| Although business was dull in Yucatan, 
the general situation was somewhat im- 


!proved by the increased shipments of | 


henequen fiber, which amounted to 345,- 
470 bales in the first six monts of 1928, 
as compared with 313,591 bales during 
the first six months of 1927. As a re- 
sult of these shipments the accumulated 
stocks in warehouses and on_ planta- 
|tions have been materially reduced. 

| Foreign Trade Declines. 

The only trade statistics issued by the 
|Mexican Government during 1928 cover 
the first quarter. According to these 
figures the foreign trade of that country 
continued to decrease. Imports during 
(the first quarter of 1928 amounted to 86,- 
176,000 pesos as compared with 87,012,- 
000 pesos during the like period in 1927, 
a decrease of 2.1 per cent. (The peso 
jequals approximately $0.50.) Exports 
totaled 147,100,000 pesos during the first 
three months of 1928 as against 172,- 
238,000 pesos for the corresponding 
| period of 1927, a decrease of 14.59 per 
cent, 

No details of these figures have been 
issued. However, the primary cause for 
the large decrease in total exports is the 
further decline in shipments of petro- 


Programs for Housewives 
To Be Broadeast in Hawaii 


The Radio Service of the Department 
{of Agriculture is arranging to have its 
“Housekeepers’ Chats” broadcast in 
Hawaii in the season beginning Octo- 
ber 1, according to a statement made 
public at the Department on August 26. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Hawaiian housewives will have a new 
radio friend during the 1928-29 broad- 
casting season, “Aunt Sammy,” the 
radio spokeswoman of the Department 
jof Agriculture, whose daily broadcast 
programs, the “Housekeepers’ Chats,” 
jare the household guide of millions of 
home makers in the United States, will 
supply her programs to Station KGU 
of Honolulu, starting October 1. 

The “Housekeepers’ Chat” is prepared 
by the Radio Service of the Department 


‘ering extension of licences follows: 


It is ordered that all existing licenses| these vacancies es oryeeg Og = 
covering coastal,- point-to-point, techni- | gradually, From by ach Senator and 
cal and training, experimental, ship, and | ber of appointees Sean aoe wae iy te 
amateur radio transmitting stations, | tepresentative was —s r 


Commission’s} four. Congress also provided at the last 


| that no further question as to the legal-}of Agriculture. The homemaking facts 
ity of such payments will be made by | which are flashed out in the chats are 
the Comptroller, and steps are now be- |supplied by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
ing taken to authorize payment of tui-|nomics and other bureaus of the depart- 
tion for the fiscal year 1929 in California, ! ment. The chats are broadcast as a pub- 





W. A. T. N. Radio Station, Columbus, ! heretofore extended by the 
Ohio.—Controversy; craft,  electrical;! General Orders 1, 3 and 26 be, and the 
cause, jurisdiction .of placing electric, game are hereby, further extended for a 
sign letters; terms, awarded to elec- period of sixty-one (61) days to termi- 
tricians as against sheet metal workers;! nate at 3 o’clock a. m., Eastern Standard 
number of workers involved, 3. Time, November 1, 1928. 

Lehigh & Wyoming Valley Coal Com- This order, however, is subject to the 
pany, Dupont, Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; | conditions that it shall not be deemed or 
cause, wage rates; terms, returned tem- construed as a finding or decision by the 
porarily, conference pending; number of; Commission, or as any evidence what- 
workers involved, 356. sover, that the continued use or opera- 

Brewer Dry Dock Company, Staten tion of any of said stations serves, or 
Island, N. Y.—Strike; craft, ship caulk-' will serve, public interest, convenience or 
ers; cause, asked increase from 83 cents | necessity, or that public interest, con- 
to 90 cents per hour; terms, returned at! venience or necessity would be served by 
85cenis per hour; no recognition; num-|the granting of any pending application | 
ber of workers involved, 40. !for a renewal of any of said licenses; 

Meade Construction Company, In-| and any licenses~ subject to this order 
dianapolis, Ind.—Controversy; — craft,’ who continues to use or operate his sta- 
buiiding; cause, ask union labor be €m-|tjon during the period covered by this 


‘session that the Vice President appoint |as well as in other States where Indian 
| four candidates to the Academy. children attend public schools. 


ployed; terms, union workers to be em- 
ploved; number of workers involved, 150. 

Nicola Construction Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Strike; craft, building; 
cause, nonunion labor employed; terms, 
union labor to be employed; number of 
workers involved, 200. 

Pennsylvania Coal Company, Throop, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; cause, “al- 
lowance-pay” discontinued; terms, re- 
turned, dispute to go to proper officials; 
number of workers involved, 1,305. 


Surveys for Floods 
Made on 140 Rivers 


Army Engineers Said to Be 
Vigorously Prosecuting Work. 


The Corps of Engineers. of the Army | 


are actively prosecuting flood control 
surveys of 140 rivers throughout the 
country, according to a statement made 


public on August 25 by the Department | 


of War. 
lows: 

The Chief of E 
eral Edgar Jadwin, is keenly interested 
in flood control problems all over the 
United States. 

While in Memphis in June, General 
Jadwin told'a meeting of flood control 
advocates that he expected to have a 
flood control 
River ready for Congress when it meets 
in December. That plan is being pushed 
so as to have it ready for presentation. 

Flood control examinations and sur- 
veys are being vigorously prosecuted by 
district engineers of the Corps of En- 
gineers of the Army at various locations 
in the United States, on a total of 140 
different. rivers. Special attention is be- 
ing given to flood control plans for trib- 
utaries of the Mississippi. 

The Secretary of War, upon recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers, 
has allotted $1,575,000 for these survevs 
and investigations for flood control. Oi 
this amount $751,000 is being expended 
on surveys of tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi with the idea of completing them 
with the utmost dispatch. 


The statement in full text fol- 


President Sends Uruguay 
Independence Day Message 


President Coolidge has sent a message 
of greeting to the President of Uruguay, 
Juan Campisteguy, on the occasion of 
the Independence Day anniversary of 
that country. 

The message, made public by the De- 
partment of State on August 25, follows 
in full text: 

His Excellency, Juan 
President of the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay, Montevideo: The people of 
the United States of America join me 
in sending to your excellency on this 


Campisteguy, 


. e 1 
ngineers, Major Gen- 


pian for the St. Francis | 


| order, shall be deemed to have consented 
to said conditions. ; 
| This order shall not apply to any li- 
censes heretofore issued by this Com- 
/mission for periods of time which have 
;not expired, all licensees in such cases 
to be governed by the terms and condi- 
tions of their respective licenses. 


| Speed of Falling Man 
| Ascertained by Tests 


Army Air Corps Finds 118 
Miles an Hour Is Maxjmum. 


| sic kncsp tasers 
Numerous ‘experiments conducted by 
the experimental deparement of Wright 
| Field of the Army Air Corps disclose 
that a man falling from any altitude 
with a parachute pack attached never 
attains a velocity greater than 118 miles 
‘an hour and does not loss consciousness, 
according to a statement made public by 
the Department of War on August 26, 
| The statement in full text follows: 
Scientists, citizens and soldiers have, 
since the beginning of time, been under 
the belief that a person falling from a 
| great altitude would either be rendered 
| unconscious or would travel at such a 
! terrific speed as to kill him before-he 
reached the ground, 
The Army Air Corps has conducted a 
|great number of experiments with a 
view to determining whether this belief 
is correct. Several years age it was an- 
nounced that an aviator forced to jump, 
who had, for some reason or other, not 
pulled the rip cord of his parachute for 
2,000 or 3,000 feet of the drop was not 
rendered unconscious but was in full 
possession, of all his senses during the 
descent. Today the Experimental De- 
partment of Wright Field of the Army 
Air Corps can definitely state that a 
|man falling from any altitude with a 
parachute pack attached never attains a 
| velocity greater than 118 miles per hour 
| and does not lose consciousness. 
A dummy of the size and weight of a 
{180 pound man, with a service parachute 
| seeped and unopened attains that 
velocity within a period of 11 seconds 
and after falling the distance of 1,200 
feet in quiet air. From then on down no 
jincrease in speed is attained. These 
{facts were established after numerous 
| tests, 


' 


Date Fixed for Departure 
Of Marine Force From China 


The Navy transport “Henderson” 
will sail from Shanghai on October 6 
with 1,400 marines from the Third Bri- 
gade, ordered to return to the United 
States, it was stated orally at the De- 
partment of the Navy August 25. The 
marines, who have bee on duty 





|lic service by announcers of some 90 co- | 


onerating stations. 


because this oil 


is a new 


kind 


of motor oil- 


not a 


stickier oil, 
but an oil 


of greater 


oiliness, 


and this is proved 
by many tests 


like this 


one 


given here 


“STANDAR 


MOTOR Ol 


“Standard” Greases, Transmission Oil and 
Gear Compound are made with the same caré 
as “Standard” motor fuels and motor oils. 


leum, which dropped from 22,330,922 
|barrels during the first five months of 
1927 to 16,370,850 barrels in the like 
period of 1928, a decrease of 26.7 per 
cent. 

Total exports from the United States 


(to Mexico the first six months of 1928! 


amounted to $57,420,878, as compared 
with $57,556,182 in the corresponding 
period of 1927, an increase of $64,696. 
This increase, however, was 
offset by a decrease of $9,348,813 in im- 
ports from Mexico, the total being $69,- 
560,631 for the six months ending June 
30, 1928, as compared with $78,909,444 
for the corresponding period of 1927, 
Drought Injures Crops. 

Agricultural crops in Mexico. es- 
pecially in the north, were reported seri- 
ously affected by the lack of rain. With 
the arrival of the rainy season, however, 
an improvement in the condition of the 
crops has been noted. It 
timated by the Mexican Department of 
Agriculture that the wheat crop will be 
20 per cent less than in 1927 on account 
of droughts, snowstorms, and pests. 

Although a hurricane and frost during 
April destroyed approximately two- 
thirds of the growing cotton crop in the 
Laguna district, most of the area was 
replanted, and the Government has es- 
timated that the production of cotton in 
this district as well as in the Mexicali 
district will be greater than during the 
past year, owing to increased acreage. 
The banana plantations in the El Hule 
district of the 
ported to have been placed in a.distress- 
ing situation as a result of the hurricane 
which swept over that section at the end 
of May. 


‘Entry of Pit Musicians 
Restricted by Australia 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
cians’ Union prepared a bill for special 
legislation to restrict the employment of 
foreign musicians. It has been ex- 
plained, however, by the Government 
that the Immigration Act makes it pos- 
sible to prohibit the entry of any person 
whose admission is not authorized by the 
Minister. Now that 
is to be required, it will be possible for 


the Government to prevent the admis- | 


sion of musicians at will. 
A questionnaire has been prepared by 


the Ministry for Home and Territories | 


in which the musical aspirant for admis- 
sion must indicate, in addition to per- 
{sonal information, his proposed salary in 
Australia, length of engagement and 
‘places of engagement. The entrepreneur 
desiving-to employ foreign Artists must | 
also explain whether he has tried to ob- | 
tain talent from the local union and give | 
‘any special reasons for introducing the 
imported musician. 

It will be necessary also to submit 
evidence to the British Consular offices, 


‘It clings to metal- 


more than} 


has been es-! 


State of Oaxaca are re-} 


such authorization | 


TODAY'S 
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| Diplomats Selected — 
| To Sign Treaty for 


Renunciation of War 


Fifteen Nations Name Pleni- 


| potentiaries to Attend 
Official Session 
At Paris. 


The Department of State on August 
25 made public an official list of the 
names and titles of the plenipotentiaries 
of the 15 nations who will sign the mul- 
tilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war in Paris, France, on August 27. The 
list follows in full text: 

The President of the German Reich, 
Dy. Gustav Stresemann, Minister — for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The President of the United States 
of America, the Honorable Frank B, 
Kellogg, Secretary of State. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Mr. Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Minister of State. 

The President of the French Repub- 
lic, Mr. Aristide Briand, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

His Majesty the King of Great Brit- 
;ain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the seas, Emperor of India for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
all parts of the British Empire which 
are not separate members of the League 
of Nations, the Right Honorable Lord 
Cushendun, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Acting Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

For the Dominion of Canada, the Right 
Honorable William Lyon MacKenzie 
King, Prime Minister and Minister for 
External Affairs. 3 

For the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Honorable Alexander John Me- 
Lachlen, Member of the Executive Fed- 
eral Council. 

For the Dominion 
the Honorable Sir Christopher James 
|Parr, High Commissioner for New 
Zealand in Great Britain. 

For the Union of South Africa, the 
Honorable Jacobus Stephanus Smit, High 
Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa in Great Britain. 

For the Irish Free State, Mr. William 
Thomas Cosgrave, President of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Irish Free State, 

For India, the Right Honorable Lord 
Cushendun, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Acting Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

His Majesty the King of Italy, Count 
|Gaetano Manzoni, His Ambassador Bx- 
traordinary and Plenipoteniary at Paris, 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
{Count Uchida, Member of the Privy 
j Council. 
| The President of the Republic of Po- 
jland, Mr. A. Zuleski, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. 

The President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, Dr. Eduard Benes, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


of New Zealand, 


from whom visas are requested, that the 
Commonwealth authorities have sane- 
tioned admission of the applicant. . 


TEN THOUSAND MILE 


TEST PROVES 


Asixcylinder Essex wasdrivetrten 
thousand miles with “Standard” 
Motor Oil. The cylinders were 
worn away only one one-thovu- 
sandth of an inch, as measured 


by precision instruments. 


The average wear in an automo 
bile engine with oils commonly 
used by motorists is about three 


times as great in the first 
thousand miles. 


ten 


This means that by using “Stand 
ard” Motor Oil you can retard 


wear, maintain piston seal; 
reduce upkeep costs. 


and 


Independence Day cordial greetings and|in China since the spring of 1927, con- 
best wishes for the continued prosperity] stitute about one-third of the force in 
of Uruguay as well as for your own]at San Diego on November 4, San Pedro 
happiness and well being.—(Signed) | November 6 and San Francisco Novem- 
Calvin Coolidge, ber 9 
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Exports of Potatoes 


Createst Since 1924 


Foreign Shipments for 1927 
| Increased to 2,378,744 : 
/ Bushels With Value of { 
$3,596,231. 


$ 


% 


J 


a The United States, in 1927, continued 


‘to increase its exports of potatoes to 
foreign countries, by shipping 2,378,744 
bushels valued at $3,596,231 for the 
thighest figure on potato shipments since 
11924, the Department of Commerce 

tated August 25. 

In addition, 956,463 bushels valued at 
{$1,183,667 were sent to noncontiguous 


| apossessions for a total figure on pota- 


| 207 bushels valued at $4,77 


ring the United States of 3,335,- 
Sor beshels 9,898, accord- 
wing to the Department. The statement 
follows in full text: 
_ Exports of potatoes in 1927 amounted 
to 2,378,744 bushels, valued at $3,596,- 
“231—345,639 bushels more than were 
exported in 1926 and 55,811 bushels more 
‘than the exports of 1925. 

Gain Over 1926 Exports. 

In addition to the exports to foreign 


"a 


' xcountries, in 1927, 956,463 bushels, valued 


‘sshipped to foreign countries and non- 


© #700273, 


b-s20 per cent, 


‘$1,183,667, were shipped to Hawaii, Porto 
Rico and Alaska, making the total of 
8,335,207 busheis, valued at $4,779,898, 


contiguous possessions. This compared 
with 2,819.927 bushels, valued at $4,- 
shipped out of continental 
in 1926. 


s 


United States j 
The largest quantity of potatoes ex- 
ported to foreign countries was 4,154,- 
#090 bushels shipped in 1920. The largest 
aquantity exported since that year was| 
s8,861,544 bushels exported in 1924. There 
was a drop in exports from 1924 to 1926, 
gexports in the latter year amounting to} 
42,033,105 bushels. : 
# Principal markets for United States 
potatoes are Cuba, Canada, Panama, 
alMexico, Colombia and Venezuela. The 
movement of potatoes from the United 
aStates is largest from May to October, 
greaching its peak in July. In 1927 Cuba 
$took 57 per cent of the exports, Canada 
Panama 5 per cent, and! 
‘Mexico 4 per cent. Shipments to Cuba 
tare largest from June to October, and 
292 per cent of the total exports to 
}oCanada were marde during May, June 
jeand July. Shipments to Mexico are 
Jargest during the first three months 
of the year, while shipments to Panama, 
Colombia and Venezuela vary but little 
from month to month. 
: Exports to Canada Lower. ; 
* Exports of potatoes to Canada have de- 
‘lined from 919,783 bushels in 1924 to| 
$479,596 bushels in 1927, this reduction 
Wbeing brought about mainly by increased 
production in Canada. : 
; Total imports of potatoes into Cuba 
fin 1927 amounted to 4,048,734 bushels. 
This was an increase over the 3,569,589 
bushels imported in 1926, but a drop 
from the imports of over 4,800,000 
bushels in 1924 and 1925. On this mar-| 
ket there is competition with Canadian | 
potatoes, exports of potatoes from 
Canada to Cuba in 1927 being 2,263,333 
bushels compared with 1,379,044 bushels 
shipped from the United States to that 
island. Imports into Cuba from Canada 
mereased constantly from 1,684,226 
Sushels in 1922 to 3,317,064 bushels in! 
1925, imports in 1926 from Canada being 
2,108,530 bushels. On the other hand, 
amports from the United States have 
Piropped from 2,026,592 bushels in 1922 
co 1,861,079 bushels in 1923, 
Eo 2,560,267 bushels in 1924, but dropped 
again to bushels in 1926, 
Canadian potatoes arrive on the Cuban 
Mmarket in the largest quantity 
October to May, while shipments from 
che United States are largest from June 


20° October. 


+ 
’ 


1.23¢ 
1,209,002 


Exports of potatoes to Mexico dropped | 


bushels in 1925 to 
sushels in 1927, partly because of the 
Mexican quarantine regulations, it is be- 
jeved. Practically all potatoes imported 
nto Mexico come from the United 
States. 


Panema Largest Buyer. 
In Central, America the largest im- 
yorter of United States potatoes 
?anama, but exports to that 
tave dropped from 191,549 
925 to 117,901 bushels in 1927. The 
Jnited supplies nearly all the 
rotatoes imported into Panama, small 


“rom 186,944 


95,644 


1s 
country 
bushels in 


estates 


arriving from Germany, the| 


nds and Chile. 
The United States shipped to South 
America in 1927 158,769 bushels of pota- 
oes. Exports of potatoes from the 
Jnited States to South America have 


nore than doubled in the past five years, | 


bushels in 
8,630 bushels in 1927. 
o Colombia have in 


increased from 78,392 
Exports 


nd to Venezuela from 35,172 bushels 
n 1925 to 41,693 bushels in 1927. Ex- 
orts to British Guiana have dropped 
rom 16,125 bushels in 1925 to 14,088 
ushels in 1927, while shipments to Peru 
ave grown from 13,830 bushels in 1925 
0 14,571 bushels in 1927. 


Norway to Resume Control 
Of Marketing of Grain 


[Continzed from Page 1.] 
Town wheat, rye, barley and oats, and 
; to purchase from abroad only such 
wantities as are needed to supplement 
ne domestic crop in meeting the re- 
Wirements of the population. Thus for- 


ign grain is to be purchased only after, — 
ae entire domestic production has been! 


$ed. The reserve of stock to be held 
} to be approximately one year’s re- 
Mirements on the basis of a wartime 
| ation. 
pWhen the former monopoly was re- 
Paled last year, a special office was 
ated for the purpose of purchasing 
orwegian grown grain. Thus the Gov- 
smment bought at a fixed price all the 
in grown by the farmers 
posed of it at a price previously de- 
ined. Each 
was forced to purchase a quantity 
Norwegian grain equal to 7% per 


int of the volume of the foreign goods. } 


hen the re-established grain monopoly 


Agriculture 


| funds 


j of refunds, two schedules containing two 


jinterest in the amount of $6,602.82. 


|Capital stock tax....... 


ROM SES oc acescide ds 


then rose Title 


irom | 


eased from 45,549 | 
wushels in 1925 to 76,775 bushels in 1927, | 


and then! 


importer of wheat or, 


“ 


1604 THE UNITE 


"Taxation 


Decline in Taxes During Fiscal Year 
Shown by Bureau of Inter-nal Reverzue 


| Preliminary Annual Report Shows Total Collections W ere 
$2,790,535.,537; Cost of Collecting Increases. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


person livingiwith husband or wife. A | amount of refunds of taxes illegally col- 
credit of $400:was allowed for each de- | lected which were made during the past 
pendent. 12 years, namely, $937,317,197.92 is ap- 

The miscellaneous tax rates were prac- | proximately 24 per cent of the total 


| tically the same during the fiscal year | amount of additional assessments and 
1928 as prevailed in the fiscal year 1927. | 


| The tax of $1.65 per proof gallon on non- and field investigations ($3,968,326 
|beverage spirits, effective January 1, 


11927, was further reduced by the reve- which have beem made during the same 

nue act of 1926 to $1.10 per proof gal- | period. The percentage of the total re- 

lon, effective sey id, ara loss funds ($937,317,197.92) to the total in- 

reve result in e fiscal year | i ‘ . 

|1928 due to the provision of the reve- ons revenue receipts made ap the 

|nue act of 1928 repealing the tax on | Period in question ($38,053,171,249.34) 

| automobiles and motor cycles, which be- | is approximately 2.5 per cent. 

|came effective May 29, 1928. ‘The repeal The collections from income tax for 
| the fiscal years 1928 and 1927 were as 


land amendment of other miscellaneous 
} follows: 1928, $2,174,578,102.89; 1927, $2 
| 219,952,443.72; decrease, 1928, $45,379 


| 


’ ” 


ltaxes provided for mM this act were ef- 
3.40.83, 7 


ments 
nts of 


install- 


i during 
ears is as follows: 


$517,717, 
500,510, 


329.53 


| 1928. 
| propriations: of the third and fourth installme 
lected 1927 and prior years, $9,666.78; | Tents of the tax on the returns of net 
The interest allowed on claims for re- | A comparison of the quarterly 
amounting to $28,258,170.93, is included 1927. 
139.28 
: 1928. 
501 claims. 


|fective on June 29, 1928, and July 1 
During the fiscal year 1928 tax re-| \ ; 
funds were made from the following ap- The recipts for 1928 include pay 
4 ;t i 
Refunding taxes iNegally collected | eae a = acon a : net 4 
1926 and prior years, $98,503.80; col- get oles 
collected 1928 and prior years, $142,- ; income for 1927, together with additional 
285,396.59; net total, $142,393,567.17, | | COllections made for prior years. 
under provisions of the Revenue | Ceipts from the tax on incomes 
Acts of 1921, 1924, 1926, and 1928,| the last two fiscal y 
e . uarter ended Sept. 30 
in the above statement. There was a <Juarter end oe eee . 
total of 9,378 schedules, containing 168,- <Sumrin cated Dee. $1 
ims ; . Quarter ended March 31 
In addition to the foregoing statement | Quarter ended June 30 


597,137,752.17 
559,207,881.91 
oncneesieinnsatntinistinenensasin 


Total (as above) $2,174,573,102.99 


claims, amounting to $10,652.91, were 
paid from funds provided under the Act 


of July 27, 1912. These claims included 1926. 

CJuarter ended Sept. 30 

Quarter ended Dec. 31 
1927 

Quarter ended March 31 

Quarter ended June 30 


$532,583, 


510,089, 


$56.38 
There were also 29 schedules contain- 057.19 
ing 50 claims, amounting to $8,511.90, 
paid from funds provided under the Act 
of automobile and cigar taxes, 1926 and 


604,583, 


572,695, 


981.75 
548.40 
Total (as above} $2,219,952, 
The collections for the fiscal years 
1928 and 1927 from miscellaneous taxes, 


which include all sources of internal rev- 
enue except income tax, were as follows: 
1928, $615,962,434.79; 1997, $645, 730,- 
686.19; Decrease, 1928, $29,768,251. 40.’ 


A comparison of the quarterly re. 
ceipts from miscellaneous taxes durin 
the last two fiseal years is as follows: 

1927. 
Juarter ended Sept. 
Quarter ended Dec. 

1928. 
«2uarter ended March 31 
Quarter ended June 30 


mie 

If the taxes refunded for erroneous 
or illegal collections for the fiscal year 
1928 and prior years, amounting to 
$142,393,567.17, were deducted from the | 
gross collections of $2,790,535,537.68, the 
net collections for the fiscal year would 
be $2,648,141,970.51. The gross collec- 
tions, however, are used for comparative 
purposes in this report. 


Gross Collections Used 


For Comparative Purposes 


The total amount of additional assess- 
ments and collections resulting from of- 
fice audit and field investigations for the 
fiscal year 1928 was as follows; 
Income tax............+-$266,657,218.72 
RE SONS 3 ickeckee 17,194,214.22 
Gait Oe: ...:. 478.514.48 
14,463,833.90 

2,897,460.43 
87,042.01 


30 
31 


$162,875,6 


148,342.25 


-66 
07 


150,284,861.76 
154,459,697.30 


Total (as above) 


iia 
$615,962,434.79 


+. 1926 
Quarter ended Sept. 
Quarter ended Dec. 
1927. 
Quarter ended March 31 
Quarter ended June 30 


30 


$161,118, 
31 72,277 


172 


571.03 

~316.35 
MO GOMES. ih ihaca sda oe 
147,405, 


164,929, 


082.05 
Miscellaneous tax........ 716.76 
Accounts and collections 

unit: Deputy collectors, 
$64,671,443; special 
squads, $2,043,705... . 


Total (as above) $645,730,686.19 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of internal-revenue receipts for the 
fiscal years 1927 and 1928, which are 
Shown as nearly as possible according 


to the grouping of taxes levied im the 
——— > revenue act of 1926: 


66,715,148.00 


Or a 


Total, fiscal year 1928. . $368,565,.764.28 
It is interesting to note that the total 


*Title 1I.—Income 
Corporation 
Individual 


tax: 1927 


$1,308,012,532.90 
911,939,910.82 


219,95 


1928. 
$1,291,845,989.95 
882,727,113.64 


443.2 


2,174,573,102.89 


9 2 
39. BO 1.96 3.97 


23,897 ,347.36 
279,015,556.35 
05,070,195.2 
6,907,664.6 
1,170,025.22 


109,416.2 


$58.68 


23,18 
30 2 
62,774,542.43 
51,354.90 
$09.82 


130.58 


ind tubes , 


tions relating to toba 


0, 
&, 
4, 
1, 
3, 
Re 


376,170,205.04 


396,450, 


041.03 


idmissions and dues 

Ss Ss of Amusement or ¢ 

vs ‘ 

Pain 17,940,636.69 
dues 


n 
Club 10,436,020.79 


,952.08 
2,989.83 
Totz pa 

al 28,077,941.91 
Tithe VI.—Excise taxes 
Automobiles and motor 51,62 

Pistols and revolvers “ea 

169, 


265.96 
057.01 


rotal 51,797 


66,630,420.49 


| »3 22.97 
Title VII.—Special taxes: 

Corporation, on value of capital stock 
effective on June 30, 1926) 

Use of yachts, motor boats, etc. (foreigm built) 

Importers, manufactur » and compounders of 
ind dealers and practitioners in opiurm, coca 
leaves, their salt derivatives, etc, including tax 
on the product 


(repealed, 


690,432.41 


9,388,698.27 


Total 97 


1,776,002 


tle VIITI.—Stamp taxes 

-apital c 3,044,445.65 
6,674,102.83 
2,884,534.45 
4,742,468.50 


transfers 5 68 
xchange aan ec 


4,048,498.60 
5,010,7 12.40 


37,345,551.43 


cereal 


21,195,5£ 
198, 


15,307,796.45 
139,268.31 


21,394, ' 15,447,064.76 

Miscellaneous taxes — 

Oleomargarine, ulterated and 

filled cheese, and mixed flour 

Receipts under prohibition laws 

| Internal revenue collected through customs offices 
| 7Other miscellaneous receipts 


process butter, 

3.185,2¢ 
502, 
40,3 of 

1,969, 1.58 

| Total 5,884,923.64 


5,697, 


814.14 


$2,865,683,1 29.91 


Total from all sources 


$2,790,535,5 37.68 
*Includes income tax on Alaska railroads (Act of July 
$18,827.34 for 1927 and $14,658.19 for 1928. 
yIncludes $1,915,745.36 for 1927 and $1,467.626.93 for 1928 
under repealed laws. 

There was an increase of $11,215,412.91 SU LOT ae 
in the total collections from docu- | The States reporting the largest collec- 
mentary stamp sales and an increase of }t210nS from the sale of documentary 
$268,243.90 in the tax on playing cards. | Stamps and the tax on playing cards are 

$$$ —___ 7 <shown in the following table: 


18, 1914) amounting to 


delinquent taxes collected 


Bonds of 
indebtedness 
Capital stock 

issues, ete 
$1,040,469.37 

1,159,749.21 
94,014.09 
559,005.99 
304,230.95 
154,364.76 


Capital stock 
sales or 
transfers. 
$318,493.84 
731,801.14 
7,925.48 
396,070.88 
99,831.50 
606.18 


Sales of prod- 
uce (future 
delivery), ecards. 
$6,090.80 
36,528.80 
29.60 
443.70 
447.60 
659. 


California ‘ hath 
Illinois $1.959,736.23 
na 440,885.15 
chusetts 5 ae 
gan 
Minnesota 


“158,114.09 19, 
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collections resulting from office audits! 


—— 


Oil Firm Protests 
Renewal of L ease 


Complaint Against Sales 
From Salt Creek Field, 
Wyo., Is Before Depart: 

ment of Justice. 


The position of the White Eagle Oil 
d Refining Company in protesting the 





an 


Government royalty. oil in the Salt Creek 
field, Wyoming, with the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Company by the former 
Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work, 
is set forth in a statement issued on Au- 
gust 25 by the company’s general at- 
|torney, James P, Kem. 

| The Department of the Interior an- 
nounced On August 17, as reported in 
the issue of August 18 of The United 
States 
| White Eagle Oil and Refinimg Company 
jhad been referred to the Department of 
Justice. By this reference advice is 
sought om the authority of the former 


AY, AUGUST 27, 1928 
Consolidated Returns 


To Sinclair Company 
— 


»752) | renewal of the contract for the sale of 


Daily, that the protest of the| 


mie for! Secretary of the Interior, Albert B, Fall, | 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


LLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ bry 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


S” 


NCOME TAX: Deductions: Net Toss: Taxable Year: Fractional Part 
of Year: Voluntary Change im Accounting Period: Revenue Act of 
1918: Decision of Court.—Full text of Treasury decision based on Pennsy]- 
vania Chocolate Company v, Lewellyn, Collector, District Court for the West- 


| ern District of Pennsylvania—Where a taxpayer with the approval of the 


Comnissioner voluntarily changes his accounting period, the separate return 
for a fractional part of a year thereby required under Section 226 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 is fora “taxable year” within the meaning of Section 
204(b) of that Act, andanet loss as defined in Section 204(a) which is 
sustained for such fractional part of a year coming within the period speci- 
fied in Section 204(b) may be deducted from that net income of the taxpayer 
for the preceding taxable year as provided therein.—T. D. 4200. 


ETURNS: Consolidated Basis: Separate Basis: Art, 632, Reg. 69; 
1926 Act—A change from a consolidated basis to a separate basis of 
filing returns, or vice versa, will be allowed only where it is shown that by 
reason of changes in circumstances affecting administration of the affairs 
of the affliated group the basis previously adopted is no longer practicable. 
An advantage gained bya taxpayer in the form of a reduction in tax liability |}| 
is not sufficient reason for granting permission to change from one basis ||| 
to the other—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 2429.)—Yearly Index 
Page1604, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decistor will be cited or 


re- | 


—)to the provisions of the act of February | 


443.72) 


344.62) 


9| Tennessee 


55 sion taxes were as follows: 


aa There was also collected $388,457.23 | 


Playing | 


in granting an option to the Sinclair 
company to renew its origimal contract, 
made for five years beginning January 
11, 1923. 

| The option to renew the contract for 
the purchase of the oil for am additional 
|period of five years was exercised on 
‘January 1, 1928. The full text of Mr. 
Kem’s statement follows. 

The royalty oil in question is produced 
from Govermment land in the Salt Creek 
field and accrues to the Government 
under the terms of leases granted by 
the Secretary of the Interior pursuant 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 


Ireternal Revenue. 


The calendar of the United States 
|Board of Tax Appeals for August 22 and 
August 27 was printed in the issue of 
August 13. Following is the calendar 
from those dates to September 5: 
August 29, 1928. 

130238, Ardis & Company, Ltd. (motion). 

12410 and 28531, Belmont Stone Company 
(motion). 

31178, 
cause ). 

10655, 
tion ). 
$524, Carlo” troleum Co ~any (motion). 
918, James B. Clark (i..otion), 


25, 1920, commonly known as the leas- 
ing act (30 U.S.C, A, See. 181 et sea). 
Section 36 of this act authorizes the 
Secretary Of the Interior to dispose of 
this royalty oil upon notice and adver- 
tisement on sealed bids or at public 
auction. ' 
| In the year 1922, Secretary Fall in- 
vited sealed bids to be submitted at 
his office prior to noon of November 15, 
| 1922, “for the royalty oil accruing to 
|the United States from leases on Govern- 
|ment lands in the Salt Creek field for | 
a period of either five amd (or) ten 
|years begimming January 1, 1923.” The 
| White Eagle Oil and Refining Company 
and twelve others submitted bids. In 
December, 1922, it was publicly an- 
nounced that the oil had beem sold to the | 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Company | 
fora period of five years, at the highest 
market price paid either (1) in the Salt 
Creek field or (2) in the Mid-Continent 
| Oil field, MO mention being of an option | 
for any further period. (See files of | 
newspapers and oil journals Of the time, | 
for example, the Oil and Gas Journal, | 
December 28, 1922; page 34, page 96.) | 
The Sinclair Crude 0il Purchasing Con- | 
pany has since been purchasing this oil | 
at the Mid-Continent posted price, On} 
| April 2, 1928, Secretary Work made pub- 
lic a memorandum in reply to an inquiry 
from Senator G, P..Nye, stating that 
the original contract executed by Seere- 
tary Fall with the Sinclair Crude Oil) 
| Purchasing Company for five years from 
jJanuary 1, 1923, contained “*the option tion). 
jto the company to renew this contract] 391704, 
for an additional 5-year period upon due | tion). 
notice givem in writing to the Secretary | 363230, Lester Rockville, 
jof the Interior on or before July 1,| 1941, 
1927,” and that the contract -had been| tion). 
renewed as of January 1, 1928, for). 37119, 
another 5-year period. This was the in 
jfirst information this company or the 12375. 
| public generally, so far as we know, had} 37393) 
| pa get es |} tion ) 


[(Continzeeed on Page 9,Colzemn 1.) | 38079. 


Bettina Bennett (order to 


Camden Woolen Company (mo- 


‘ 


19 


“owe 


870, Electric Appliance Company (mo- 


3 


Essex Coal Company (rotion). 

, T. B. Floyd (motion), 

, Sam Frank (order to show cause). 
Louis K. Gillson (order to show | 


, S.J. Hall & Sons, Inc 
Rosetta V. Hause (motion). 
39448, J. W. Hughes (motion). 
13744, International Bar-l-ing Machine Co. 
(motion). 
39151, Joseph Leibner (motion) 
39129, William V. Loughran (motion), 
24225, W.F. Markman (motion), 
383605, E, L. Meadows (order to 
cause ). 
32856, Nash-Finth Company (motion), 
29226, Herman J. Newman (motion). 
34414, Parkwood Cemetery Company (or- 
der to show cause). 
{| 11655, Paso Robles Mere. Co. (motion). 
| 38055, N. A. Bank of Pittsburgh (mo- 


show 


River Excursion Company (mo- 


Inc 
Edwin J. Schoettle 


(motion). 
Company (mo- i 


Estate Albert Dean Sheridan (mo- 
Thomas Sherman (motion) 

Estate James Shevlin (motion). 
Skene Sanitarium: Company (mo- 


Standard Nut Margarine Company | 


The States reporting the largest collections from manufactures of thentine’ 
are shown in the following table: | 
Manufactured | 
tobacco and 
Cigarettes 

| California $11,559,033.9¢ 
Delaware 

Florida 

Illinois 
| Indiana 

Kentucky 
Maryland 
| Massachusetts 

| Michigan 

Missouri 

|New Jersey 

New York 

| North Carolina 
| Ohio 

| Pennsylvania 


351,95 
606, 


1,736,488.68 | 
1,259,820.35 
5.92 
10,99 
825, 2 
3,801,111.31 } 
2,654,034.66 | 
2,045,216.25 


57,793,029.5- 


Virginia -* 
1,081.7 


; West Virginia 


092.90 
164,129.15 


| There was a decrease in the collections 
from the tax on admissions to theaters 
and other places of amusement amount- 
\ing to $215,684.61. The States reporting 
the largest collections from the admis- 


were deposited in San Juan, P. R., to the | 
credit of the treasurer of the Territory | 
of Porto Rico, and are not included in } 
the internal revenue receipts. 
There wasa decrease of $14,809,615.36 | 
jin collections from the tax on automo- | 
biles and motorcycles. The States re- | 
porting the largest collections for this 
tax were as follows: 
ee 2 
Illinois 
INES 645s gem 
Massachusetts 
ee ee 
Missouri hits aiaee ‘i 
|INGW OCTECY ..iccccs ccc ss 
New WOrk. 665i i sccce 
Ohio ; i 
| Pemmeyivania: ......e¢-+«.- 
Wisconsin .......... 
| Recapitulation. 
The following table gives a recapitula- | 
\from sale Of stamps, affixed to tobacco|tion of receipts, by general sources cor- | 
manufactures shipped to the United respomding to the titles in the revenue | 
States from Porto Rico. These collections re 1926, for the fiscal years 1927 and 
_ > $ - 


California 
| Illinois Bae Pear te 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 
|New Jersey 
|New York 
OMS isisete cae 
Pennsylvania ......... 1 308,927.26 
| The miscellaneous taxes for 1928 in- 
|clude the following collections on account 
|of the Philippine Islands and the Virgin 
iIslands: Philippine Islands, $391,354.35; 
firgin Islamds, $333.08; total, $391,- 


- $1,315,313.48 
2,146 ,366.63 
871,557.54 
511,740.12 
352,998.68 
372,837.37 

7 646,068.48 
663,038.80 


e 
> 


370,089.69 
398,903.58 
3,673,997.44 
171,729.99 
. 37,372,668.68 


| 
; } 
156,597.55 | 
549,110.48 | 
1,185,510.32 
3,723,456.25 
288,070.75 | 
3,009,476.58 | 





| 

| 
Income 
Estates 
Cigars, tobacco, and manufacttsres thereof 
Admissions amd dues 

| Excise taxes, manufacturers’, etc. 

Special taxes, including corporation capital stock tax 

Stamp taxes, including playing cards 

Distilled spirits and cereal beverages 

Miscellaneous taxes, includim= delinquent taxes 
under repealed laws, ete. ; aw. 4 


1928, | 

573,102.89 | 
60,087,233.97 

396,450,041.03 

! 

| 

' 

} 


General sources. 


376,170,205.04 
28,376,657.48 
66,630,420.49 
9,776,022.97 
37,345,551.48 
21,894,162.68 


077,941.91 
51,797,322.97 


15,447,064.76 
5,697,814.14 


5,884,923.64 


Total $2,865,683,129.91 $2,790,535,537.68 | 
| Note.—Imcome tax represemts approximately 78 per cent and miscellaneous taxes 
,22 per cent of the votal receipts, fiscal year 1928. as compared with 77 per cent for 
‘income and 23 per cent for miscellaneous taxes im the fiscal year 1927. 

nditures in administering the°-——— ~aom | 
; The expe ures in administering the fiscal year 1927, or an increase of 2.6 
|internal-reveniue tax laws for the fiscal | per cent. 


show | 


| Cause), 


46, Corona Braid. Company (motion). | 


} Cmotion), 


| Pany. 
' 


; tion). 


| tion), 


| Cmotion) 


| Test of Eff ectof Radio 


|} thou 


| Radio and Ext 


| rank an! file of 4-H 


| Central, Southern, 


relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Iazternal Revenue aes a precedent in the 


from regulations 


of 


of Commissione? 


AvuTHoOonize SUTEMENTS OxtY ARE PRESENTED Herein, we 
PusBLrsHen WITHOUT CommMENT BY THE UNITED STATES LY 


Oil Leases 


Basis of Tax Return 
May Not Be Changed 
To Reduce Liability 


Affiliated Concerns Are De- 
nied Permission to Aban- 
don Method of Consoli- 
dated Reports. 


BUREAV OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 


Tax Unit, I. T. 2429. 


Upon a request for advice whether a 
corporation with affiliated concerns may 
|change from a consolidated basis of re- 
turns to the separate basis, or vice versa, 
|the Income Tax Unit of the Bureau of 
| Internal Revenue, has just ruled that a 
sufficient reason must be advanced be- 
fore permission to change the basis of 
|returns will be granted. ° 

The unit stated that a lower tax lia- 
bility might be given as a reason for 
changing the basis, but announced that 
such a reason was insufficient and re- 
|ferred to proper reasons as_ including 
|quetsions of administration of the af- 
filiated group. 

Following is 
opinion: 

Advice is requested relative to a re- 
quest of the M Company for permission 
\to change the basis of, filing returns for 
the taxable year 1927 from a separate to 





the full text of the 


|a consolidated basis. 


Calendar 
of the 


Board of Tax A 


ppeals 


, Corder to show cause), 


39206 Fanni Stark (motion). 

8383, Superheater Compan: (motion). 
38191, Max Tepper (motion). 

38192, Adolph Tepper (motion), 

39090, William D. Tottle. 

39217, Valoour Garage, Inc, 
39044, F.ank J. Washewick (motion). | 


39965, Zintic Standard Mining Co. 
der to show cause ). 

39241, H. Lew 

39847, J. Elmc 


(or: | 
Zuckerman (motion). | 
Weisheit (order to show 
September 4. | 
9602, 8615 and 15074, George M. 
C motion). 
8514 and 9623, Sam H. Harris (motion). 
Scytember 5, 1928. 
39440, Manuel F. Avila (motion). 
7612, Alfred M. Bedell, 
18115, Otte A. Bjornsted (motion). 
39227, Eugene P. Blake (motion). 
38161, Sylvan Blondheim (motion). 
18143, J. J. Cairms (motion). 
39562, John W. Carner (motion). 
13501, Louis S. Cohn Co. (motion). 
_ 37882, Continental Optical Corp. 
tion). 
39583, Errett L. Cord (motion). 
8249, Dravo-Dcyle Company (motion). 
8500-8502, Elihu Clement Wilson et al.| 


Cohan 


(mo: | 


14511, First National Bank (motion). 
21775, Jacob L. Fisher (motion). 
17845, Ernest P. Flint (motion). 
_ 39329, Griffith Consumers Company (mo- 
tion). ; 
10441, Estate Walter S. Gurnce “rrotion). 
39280, W. B. Harbason (motion). | 
7355, S. A. Imperial Development Com. | 


39274, Interstate- Hotel Company (mo- 


| 


29561, Mrs. Bessie Leavitt (motion). 
39594, Jacob L. Brieberman (motion ). 
10051, 11488 and 19050, Lisk Mfg. Co., Ltd, 
C motion), 
11448, Estate Morris Nathan (motion). 
33643, Estate V. EF’. Norman (motion . 
33642, A. H. Norman (motion). 
14690, Samuel D. Ostrow (motion). 
5490 and 15168, St. Louis Malleable Cast- 
ing Co. | 
34567, Schenley 
Cmotion), 
33062, H. 
cause) 
sorte Tanningen (motion). 
7695, Toreka Flour Mill Co. motion). 
39245, Trust No. Pt. 134 cite Bs 
39080, Union Co. Op. Cattle Assn. 


Products Co. of N. J, 


A. Strodthoff (order 


to show 


(mo-} 


9988, Van Kennel Revolving Door (Co, 


39584, FE. H. Zimmerman (motion ). | 


On Farming Plan ned 


Weekly Program to Be Broad-| 
cast for 4-H Clubs. 


A large-scale 


; demonstration of the ef-| 
fecti 


veness of radio in influencing rural 
ght and action will be carried on 
for 30 weeks, starting October 1, by 
about 60 broadcasting stations and the | 
ension Services of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment announced August 25. The full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The radio statio 


ns cooperatin with 
the Department ar £ 


e going to give the 
A Club boys and girls 
2 national outlook on the activities of 
their organization by means of a weekly 
broadcast. “The 4-H Club Crier,”’ pre- 
pared by the Radio Service in conjunc- 
tion with the Extension Service. 

The 4-H Clubs, with a membership of 
more than 620,000 farm boys and girls, 
are agencies for the development of 
skill and character and enthusiasm for! 
farm life among farm youngsters. The! 
new radio program for club members is 
the first effort to give each individual | 
in the organization a weekly glimpse| 
into the whole realm of club work. 

The national program will supplement 
State 4H Club radio programs, carried 
on by anumber of land-grant colleges. 
It will introduce a new radio personality 
who will tell farm boys and girls of the 
entire country the story each week of 
the best achievements by club members, | 
local clubs, or groups of local clubs; an- 
mounce important’ regional or national 
club events, and explain how to conduct 
club projects. 

Separate “4-H Club Crier” programs| 
are being developed for the Eastern,| 
and Western groups 
of States. The schedules of cooperat-| 
ing radio stations will be announced/| 
early in September. Sixty-one stations) 
in 38 States have requested the program. 


jlated group. 


jfor both 1925 and 1926. 


Returns Separate in 1926. 

The M Company during the taxable 
year 1926 owned all of the stock of the 
N Company. A sepatate income tax re- 
turn was filed for each company for that 
year, in accordance with Section 240(a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926. On Febru- 


| ary —, 1928, the taxpayer requested per- 


mission to change to a consolidated basis 
for the taxable year 1927. 


Section 240(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides as follows: 

“Corporations which are affiliated 
within the meaning of this section may, 
for any taxable year, make separate re- 
turns or, under regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary, make a consolidated re- 
turn of net income for the purpose of 
this title, im which case the taxes there- 
under shall be computed and determined 
upon the basis of such return. If return 
is made on either of such bases, all re- 
turns thereafter made shall be upon the 


|same basis unless permission to change 


the basis 
sioner.” 
Article 682 of Regulations 69, as 
amended by Treasury Decision 4026 (C, 
B. VI-1, 99), provides, in part, as follows: 
“Affiliated corporations, as defined in 


is grantea by the Commis- 


| Section 240(c) and the first sentence of 


Article 633, irrespective of the basis 
upon which returns were filed prior to 
1925 under Section 240(a) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924, may for 1925 elect to 
make separate returns or file a consoli- 
dated return in which will be reported 
the consolidated net income of the affiil- 
Affiliated corporations as 
defined by Section 240(a) and the second 
sentence of Article 633, irrespective of 
the basis upon which returns were filed 
for 1925 under Section 240(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, may for 1926 elect 
to make separate returns or file a con- 
solidated return in which will be re- 
ported the consolidated net income of the 
affliated group. If'return is made upon 
either of these bases for 1926, all subse- 
quent returns must be made upon the 
same basis except as permission to 


|change may be granted by the Commis- 
| sioner.” 


Consistency Is Required. 

Under the above-quoted provisions of 
the law and regulations affiliated corpo- 
rations had a right tc file returns upon 
either a consolidated or a separate basis 
The law and 
regulations contemplate that the returns 


| of the taxpayer shall be filed upon a con- 


sistent basis, and that where the tax- 
payer has filed returns upon an _ author- 
ized basis he shall continue to file upon 


|such basis unless permission to change is 


granted by the Commissioner. 


A change from a separate to a con- 
solidated basis or vice versa gives rise to 
many difficult questions in the computa- 
tion of imcome. In addition, such 
changes in basis place a heavy admin- 
istrative burden upon the Bureau. 

It appears, therefore, that a change 
from one basis to the other should be al- 
lowed only where it is shown that by 
reason of changes in circumstances af- 


|fecting administration of the affairs of 


the affiliated group the basis previously 
adopted is no longer practicable. The 
Bureau has consistently taken the posi- 
tion that an advantage gained by a tax- 
payer in the form of a reduction in tax 
liability is not sufficient reason for 
granting permission to change from one 
basis to the other. 

In view of the foregoing, the request 
of the taxpayer in the instant case must 
be denied. 


Coal Land in Alaska 
Is Offered for Lease 


Offer of 2,080 acres ot coal land in 
the Nenana coal field, Alaska, for lease 
was announced on August 25 by the 
Department of the Interior. 


By the terms of the proposed lease, a 
royalty of 2 cents a ton is to be paid 
during the first five years of the life 
of the lease, 5 cents a ton for the next 
20 years, and a minimum investment of 
$100 for each acre during the first five 
years of the lease, the total investment 
during that period amounting to 
$208,000. 


this character that we 


abroad. 

A bumper wheat crop of more than 
500,000,000 bushels is now being har. 
vested in Canada. The growth in Cana- 


import from 


\dian wheat acreage during the present 


century has been amazing. In 1900 only 
3,600,000 acres were devoted to that 
crop, while in 1928, the wheat area is 
estimated at nearly 39,000,000 acres— 
nearly 11 times as much. Isolated 
farms in northern Alberta have produced 
80 bushels of wheat to the acre, against 
an average of 17 for Canada as a whole, 


70|year 1928 were $32813,853.99, not in-| There are appended certain statistical | CCanada Leads All Countr-ies 
370.50) cluding expenditures for refunding in-| statements of internal-revenue receipts 
452.50\temal-revenue collections and taxes il-|for 1928 and 1927. The totals for the 
237-80 legally collected, which are im no sense|fiscal year 1928 are subject to revision —__—_———. 
339-00 administrative expenses. The aggregate|on the verification of collectors’ ac- | [Continued from Page 1.] 
060 49 receipts of internal revenue were $2,|counts. | Purchases from Canada. The Dominion,| 
; | 190,535,537.63, which makes the cost of| The annual report of the bureau will | sending us several million dollars more 
The principal increase im the revenue, twre:, waich amounteé to $20,279,835.99. | operation for the fiscal year 1928, $1.18\ furnish detailed information in regard | Of newsprint annually than we ourselves 
from miscellaneous taxes for the fiscal, It is accounted for by the increased|for each $100 collected, compared with'to all of the revenue collected and the | produce in the United States, now fur- 
| year 1928 was from tobacco manufac- | manufacture and sale of small cigarettes. | $1.15 for each $100 collected for the | expenditures relating thereto, nnishes nine-tenths of all the paper of 
f 


; 


tomes effective the grain office is be- 
d likely to go out of existence, but 
patil such date the grain office will prob- 
handle the 1926 crop. Export of 
commodities is not permited ex- 

by license. 
When the monopoly finally becomes 
ive the duty on grain and flour is! 
he abolished. 


i 


ede oe Vgeeateney upon 
° ‘ . the industrial age, characterized, among 
In Buying American Goods | ithe: things, by big combinations. At 
the beginning of this year American in- 
vestments in Canada amounted to more 
than $3,000,000,000—representing nearly 
a quarter of the total that we now have 
outstanding. in loans and investments 
abroad. There are more than a thousand 
jAmerican branch plants in the Dominion, 


Missouri 

New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


195,120.20 
264,137.07 


96,814.65 
313.28 
1.379,740.30 


255.00 


4, 
870, 
309, 

3,420, 
20, 


314, 


41,293, 
3,575, 


E 


10,502.76 40 
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The new Buick 


This year is Buick’s .twenty- 
fifth anniversary, and the 
General Motors Family joins 
in the celebration. 

What a remarkable place 
Buick has won in public affection! 

In the past quarter of a century more than 
2,000,000 cars have rolled out of the Buick 
factory. The first million Buicks were purchased 
in the first twenty years; the second million in 
the past five years. 

And every year for the twenty-five years a 
better Buick has been built. 

The consistency of Buick’s performance has 
produced an owner loyalty which has few paral- 
lels in the history of business. Thousands of 
families are being served by their third Buick, 
their fafth Buick — indeed, many have never 
owned any cars but Buicks. 

Buick has just presented its new series. You 
naturally would expect the occasion of thesilver 
anniversary to produce something especially fine 
—and it has, 


The new CADILLAC 


‘w LASALLE 


For twenty-six years Cadillac has 

been representative of America’s 

finest tn the fine car field. Cadillac 

introduced the 

eight-cylinger 

go-degree V- 

type engine, a 

shorter, more 

compact power plant, which eliminated vibra- 

tion. It was first to haveelectric starting, lighting 

and ignition, And then Cadillac and General 

Motors, out of their rich experience, introduced 

LaSalle, a companion car to Cadillac, which the 
public lifted to immediate leadership. 

And now come the New Cadillac and. the 
New LaSalle. : 

You already have been told of the impor- 
tant developments in the New Cadillac and the 
New. LaSalle—the new transmission by which 
you can shift noiselessly, and without clashing, 
at amy speed; the exclusive Fleetwood and 
Fisher Bodies; the luxurious enrichment of line 
and finish. 

These and other features you will see in -the 
new models now on display. That which inter- 
ests General Motors most is mot so much the 
detail of these improvements —impressive as 
they are—but the spirit which produced them. 
More important than making money, more 
thrilling than added sales, is the pleasure of 
taking something fine and making it finer. This 
is the meaning of the New Cadillac and the 
New Lasalle. 


HE public, with its healthy desire for 

the new and the better, insists upon 

continuous improvement, and will 

withdraw its patronage from any product 
or service which stands still. 

Nowhere is this more true than in the 
automobile industry. ‘The car 1s more than 
a utility. It is a persona/ thing, involving 
your Convenience, your comfort, your 
safety, your sense of beauty and color, 
your pride of ownership, your complete 
environment for many hours of your life. 
Customs and habits of living change fast, and 
the past holds many warnings of how quickly 
your favor can shift when an automobile, 
for even a single year, fails to show progress. 

Continuous improvement is, therefore, 
more than a policy with General Motors. It 
is a vital necessity. The public demands 
new models. 


And the public is right. Out of that de- 


mand have come electric starting and light- 
ing, the closed body, Duco finish, four 
wheel brakes and hundreds of refinements, 
big and little. Improvements that might 
have taken a generation have been born 
within a few years because motorists want 
always more performance, greater beauty 
and greater comfort. 

Equipped with the largest research labo- 
ratories, proving ground and body plants, 
and guided by an Open Mind which is 
ready to revise its thinking in response to 
new facts, General Motors believes that it 
is peculiarly fitted not only to sense but 
to anticipate public demand and to give 
the people better automobiles at better 
values year after year. 

As evidence of that faith we offer, with 
genuine pride, the New Buick, the New 
Cadillac and the New LaSalle. Their 


models are now on display. 


GENERAL 
OTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET : PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND - BUICK « LaSALLE + CADILLAC : All with Body by Fisher 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS - YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 


GMAC. Plan of Credit Purctrase 
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Railroads 


Buyers and Agents in Foreign Countries 


Exports of Shoes 


By Czechoslovakia 
Show Rapid Growth 


Expansion Is Declared to Be 
Due Principally to Aid of 
Machinery Shipped 
From America. 


Czechoslovakia’s shoe export trade, 
aided by modern American machinery, is 
expanding rapidly, the Department of 
Commerce was advised August 24 by the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Prague, 
K. L. Rankin. Sales of shoes to foreign 
countries have increased in the past five 
years from 1,850,000 pounds to 15,500,- 
000 pounds, the Department states. The 
report follows in full text: 


Aided by modern machinery of Ameri- 
can manufacture Czechoslovakia’s shoe 
export trade is showing a rapid expan- 
sion. Sales of Czechoslovak shoes to 
foreign countries the last five years have 
jumped from 8,396 metric quintals or 
about 1,850,000 pounds to 70,450 metric 
quintals or about 15,500,000 pounds, The 
first five months of this year exports 
have reached 48,520 quintals—over 7 
000,000 pairs, according to official es- 
timates, which is three times as much 
as the average yearly export since 1920. 

Sales of Czechoslovak shoes to the 
United States have recorded a remark- 
able advance during the past two and a 
half years, as is shown by the number 
of pairs declared for export at the 
American Consulate General in Prague: 
1926, 361,370 pairs; 1927, 879,392 pairs; 
1928 (five months), 1,165,618 pairs. The 
last figure would seem to indicate that 
the United States is now 


slovak shoe exports, compared with 4 per 
cent in 1926. 
Sales to Germany. 
Sales to Germany have also 
rapid increase. In 1926, Germany took 
12,714 metric quintals of Czechoslovak 


shoes, 32 per cent of the total exported. ! 
Although exports of Czechoslovak shoes} 


to Germany and the United States have 
perhaps been the most spectacular 


reason of their rapid growth, sales in| 


other markets have been scarcely less 
successful. 


ducing nations 
vakia’s best customers. 

Czechoslovakia’s success in building 
up its large foreign trade in footwear 
must be attributed primarily to low pro- 
duction costs, which in turn are made 
possible by kw wages. In addition, 


Czechoslovak manufacturers have been} 


wise in confining their efforts largely to 
the cheaper grades of shoes. -Although 
the difference in wages between Czecho- 


slovakia and the United States may not| 


amount to more than 35 per cent per 


pair of shoes, this margin is highly im-} 
portant in the case of footwear made to} 


retail at from $2 to $4 per pair. Ona 
high-priced shoe this saving in 
costs would be relatively of little 


portance. 


im- 
Value of Exports. 
The 7,002,384 pairs of shoes exported 


from Czechoslovakia during the first five ; 


months of 1928 were valued at 470,- 
436,000 crowns, according to the Czecho- 
slovak official statistics. This would in- 
dicate an average value of about 67 
crowns, or $2 per pair. The American 
consular figures show almost exactly the 
same unit value of $2 for shipments to 
the United States during 1928. 

Production data for the Czechoslovak 
boot and shoe industry are almost com- 
pletely lacking. It is estimated that in 
1920 the annual capacity of the industry 
was 41,000,000 pairs, of which amount 
70 per cent was exported; in 1923, 40,- 
000,000 pairs; in 1924, 40,000,000 pairs, 
75 per cent being exported; and in 1925, 
30,000,000 pairs. 


Minnesota Leads 
In June Flour Output 


Total Production For Month 
Is 7,664,926 Barrels. 


Production of wheat flour in the United! 


States in June amounted to 7,664,926 
barrels, with an average of 278.9 pounds 
of wheat ground per barrel, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced August 
25 on the basis of reports received from 
1,056 mills. Wheat ground in the United 
States totaled 35,632,659 bushels. The 
report follows in full text. 

The Department announces statistics 
of wheat ground and wheat-milling prod- 
ucts, by States, for June, 1928. 

For June, 1928, 881 concerns reporte 
1,056 mills, of which 149, with daily 
capacity of 57,941 barrels, were idle. 
Of these 881 concerns, 861 which were in 
operation in 1925 produced 
mately 91.8 per cent of the total wheat 
flour (114,689,930 barrels) reported at 
the biennial census of manufactures for 
that year. Twenty concerns, with 21 
mills (daily capacity, 7 
included in the 
ported production of 
flour during the month. 

In June, 1928, an average of 278.9 
pounds of wheat was required to pro- 
duce a barrel of flour. Offal averaged 
83 pounds to the barrel of flour. 


statistics of 1925, 
2,314 barrels 


re- 
of 


sota produced 21.2 per cent; Kansas, 
14.9 per cent; New York, 11.9 per cent, 
and Missouri, 7.7 per cent. 


Exports in 1928 Increase 
While Imports Show Decline 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
by the Department, respectively, as fol- 
lows: crude petroleum, $2,368,683 and 
$14,279,696; refined petroleum, $44,705,- 
761 and $268,223,530; gasoline, naphtha 
and other light products, $22,929,626 
and $127,533,842; illuminating oil, $8,- 
584,370 and $54,963,149; gas and fuel oil, 
$4,315,062 and $29,173,092; lubricating 
oils, $8,676,181 and $55,347,856; 
refined petroleum, $200,522 and $1,205,- 
691; paraffin wax, $1,536,391 and $10,- 
139,060. In each class of petroleum 
roducts, the export value during July, 
928, is in excess of the figure for July, 


1927. 
Meat Exports Show Gain. 

The Department that meats 
md meat products exporicd in July 
totaled 38,242,670 pounds valued at $6,-| 
742,152 compared with 


reporis 


as 


+ 


tym) 


taking be-! 
tween 13 and 14 per cent of Czecho-| 


| 
shown 


by | 


A striking feature is that) 
some of the world’s greatest shoe pro-}| 
are among Czechoslo- | 


labor | 


approxi- | 


775 barrels), not | 


Of | 
the total flour output reported, Minne- ported animal fats and oils amounting |Goodyear welt, men’s 


other | 


| Taxes 


36,211,048 | Average miles operated 
pounds at $6,424,680 in the same month} Operating ratio ..sscsessees 


Inquire for Variety 


Weekly 


THE UNITED S’ 


Tariffs 


of American Products 


List of Foreign Trade Opportunities Shows Mar- 


kets for Goods in Many Nations. 


Inquiries for American products have 
been received from purchasers and 
agents in many foreign countries, the 
Department of Commerce states in its 
weekly summary of forign trade op- 
portunities, made public on August 25. 
The inquiries are for a wide variety of 
goods, it was said. The summary follows 
jin full text: 

Explosives, chewing gum, safety pins, | 
|clocks, rubber balls, honey, motion pic- 
| tures, automobile tires, tractors, office 
jappliance, second-hand clothing, and 
| beeswax are included in the inquiries 
jreaching the Department from India, 
Germany, Rumania, Latvia, Greece, New 
Zealand, Egypt, Switzerland, Finland, 
{and many other countries. 


| Detailed information on the many sales 
|opportunities listed is available to 
American firms and individuals without 
charge upon application to any district | 
|or cooperative office of the Bureau of 
| Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- 
trally located throughout the United 
States. ! 
| The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- | 
quirer would act as both purchaser and | 
agent. | 
| Purchasers. 
Argentina: *33100, balls, rubber, soit 
j}and hard; *32100, bazaar goods; *33027, 
| chairs, theater, 400; 33100, i 
and tobacco; *33100f, confectionery, 
chewing gum, mints, and_ specialty 
goods; 33150, dental supplies, especially | 
teeth, instruments, and furniture; 330852, 
honey in can or drums, but notin comb; | 
33100, kitchen utensils, 
and stainless cutlery; *33 
plies, small; *33100, toys and novelties. 
Austria: *33068, automobile acces- 
sories; *33068, tires, automobile. 
Brazil: 33072, chemicals for rubber 
industry; 33067, gaskets, asbestos, au- |} 
tomobile; 33143, machinery for making! 
paper bottles; 33145, motion picture 
cameras and projectors for educational } 
purposes. 
Canada: 





cigarettes | 


nonoxidizing; | 
27, office sup-! 


*33029, clocks, 


and 
enamel 


dress goods, silk, 
plain and fancy; 
colored; 
ware (galvanized iron pails, dust pans, 
etc.); 33078, heating elements, carbon 
for electrical heaters; *33030, motion 
pictures; *33071, soda ash; 33087, toy 
whips and swagger canes. 

Colombia: *33017, 
*35017, shoes, men’s. 

Danzig: 33114f, canned pineapple; | 
33116f, fruit (apples), in barrels. 

Egypt: *32999, clothing, civilian and 
military, second hand. 

England: *33073, borax, boracic acid, 
cream of tartar, tartaric acid, and citric 
acid; *33091, building materials; *33073, 
chemicals, industrial: *33091, electrica! | 
equipment; *33073, fertilizers of all| 
kinds; *33144, glassware, table, earthen- 
ware, and pottery; *33090, heating ap- 
paratus; 33085f, lard; *33091, mining 
machinery and equipment, and oil and} 
| steam engines; *33091, printing ma- 
|mhinery and supplies; *33091, railway | 
equipment; 33091, textile mill machinery | 


and equipment. | 

Finland: 33155, yarn, cotton. 

France: *33035, sawmills, portable; 
*33035, tractors, track laying and 
trailers. | 
Germany: %*33050, beeswax; 33138, ; 
; chemicals for leather industry; 33112, | 
black acetylene; 33117f, fish meal, 1,000} 
{to 1,500 tons monthly; *33016, hats, | 
| hemp, Panama, fancy weaves and felt; | 
| *383050f, honey; *33084f, milk, condenscd | 
|and evaporated; *35028, office supplies | 
|of all kinds; 33138, tanning materials, | 
| and extracts vegetable; 33104, waste, | 
j leather, for imitation leather and shoc 
| industries. 

India: 33160, spraying machines, air | 
pressure, 24%-gallon capacity. i 

Italy: 33111, pyroxylin sheets; 33088, | 
; trunk fittings, such as locks, springs, 
jand rivets. 
| Javat *33109, ceresin; 33135, ice cream 
manufacturing machines, medium size. j 

Lativia: 33118f. Grain (wheat and rye). 

Netherlands: 33148, safety pins. | 

New Zealand: *33147. advertising 
|novelties; *33147, office appliances. 
| Peru: 33110, explosives, black powder 
| and blasting caps. } 
| Poland: 33146, laboratory apparatus | 
and equipment for testing leather 
| greases, paper, and textile materials. 
| Rumania: *33154, cotton binder duck; | 
33114, refrigerators, electrical. | 
| Switzerland: *33002, blue printing 
|chemicals; 33148, motion picture ap- | 
paratus and accessories; *33002, tracing | 
| cloth. 
| Uruguay: 33025, chairs, theater, 400 


cotton, 
ware, 


reyon, 
35087, 


haberdashery; | 


| 
| 








q {not upholstered); 33020, feathers, all | oversho 


|kinds; 33020, feather cutting, sorting, 
{cleaning and packing machinery. | 
Venezuela: 33026, lewelry, immitation | 
and novelties for women. 
Agents. 
023, agricultural 
33023, automobiles; 3302 


Algeria: 
ments; 
| goods. 
Argentina: 33036, agricultural chemi- 


imple- 
3, dry 


929 
oo 
3 Dy 


last year. | 
category of exports is 256,857,398 pounds 
at $42,287,620 as against | 
; pounds at $44,698,346 in the correspond- | 
|ing months of 1927. 
During July, the United States ex-| 
to 61,827,070 pounds, worth $7,952,256, 
as compared with 57,325,977 pounds, 
| worth $7,629,947, for the preceding July, | 
; according to Department figures. The} 
|corresponding 7-month totals, for 1928 | 
| and 1927 respectively, are: 515,571,087 | 
|}pounds at $66,561,376 and 496,876,690 
pounds at $64,933,480. 


| 
i — 


L 


July 
1928 

4,512,809 
655,687 
5,608,486 
721,264 
1,096,654 
2,271,528 
4,407,738 
1,200,748 
278,645 
196 
921,907 
780,104 
364.21 
78.6 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue .... 

| Total oper. revs. ..... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment.. 
| Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other.. 
Net from raiirvad 


Uncollectible Ry. Rev., 
Net after taxes, etc 
es 


| leathers, 


| such 


cheap; | 35 


*33029, cutlery and enamelware; 33018, | 3315 


*33029, glassware; 33086, hard-; 


| 33063, 
jfruit and meat; 33080, coffee zg 
‘and 


| fruit, 


| gasoline 


4,122,196 
5,364,535 
1,302,836 


2,324,599 
4,830,33 


cals and animal dips. 

Australia: 33024, arm bands, expand- 
ing metal, of link construction; 33007, 
cotton drill, blue and white, blue jeans, 
denims, etc; 33006, hemp; 33010, linings, 
silk, brace webbing, ete. 

Austria: 33038, automobile and motor 
cycle equipment; 33011, beathing caps 
and shoes; 33022, beathing caps and 
shoes; 33011, bathing suits; 33011, drug- 
gists’ rubber sundries and specialties; 
33022, hosiery, silk, men’s and women’s 
33057f, lard; 33011, phonograph records; 


’ 
’ 


133011, tennis equipment; 33011, tennis | 


shoes; 33124, tools, hand, mechanics’, 
Brazil: 33139, case, bag, and strap 

and linings; 33031, clocks, 

alarm, and timemarking clocks; 33031, 


| coffee grinders, meat slicing machines, 
|and refrigerators, electric; 33005, leather, 


imitation, oileloth and other floor cover- 
ings; 33082, Passenger and freight cars; 


| 33139, patent, side, calf, goat and kid; 


33079, Petroleum products; 33082, rails 
and switches, railway; 33082, railway 
signals, electric and automatic; 33031, 
ribbons, typewriter and calculating ma- 
chine; 33139, upholstery leathers; 33139, 
upper, black and colored, side, calf, goat, 


and kid; 33082, woodworking machinery | 


for railway coach building. 

Canada: 33021, cotton print goods; 
33125, enamelware, in various colors, 
with white linings; 33021, silk print 
goods, 


Canary Islands: 33056f, canned meats: | 
33056f, confectionery; 33056f, flour; 33-! 


056f, lard. 

Chile: 33153, advertising novelties, 
as calendars, pencils, celluloid 
articles and ash trays; 33153, advertising 


|signs, illuminated; 33153, ballons, toy; | 
toilet | 


35012, medicines, prepared and 
preparations; 33012, paints and 
ishes; 33153, penknives; 33012, 
cotton and silk, 

China: 33152, advertising 
33043f, canned and bottled foods; 33079, 
drying apparatus, face and hair, electric; 


varn- 


33043f, flour, first and second clear; 33- | 


household electrical appliances; 
5, kerosene and gasoline in cases; 

motion picture supplies; 33043, 
newspapers, overissues; 33043, Radio sets 
and parts; 33043, sole leather. 

Cuba: 33120, cotton duck; 33015, lin- 


) 
oo 


ings for straw hats, and mosquito net- |= 


| tings; 33069, motors, outboard, 4-cylinder 
and up; 33120, oil, vegetable edible; 33- 
120, perfume materials; 33120, wire, 
| barbed. 
_Egypt: 33055f, canned foods, espe- 
cially plumb puddings, cranberries and 
lobster; 33004, cotton piece 
33958f, flour, hard and soft 


winter; 


33094f, flour, hard and soft winter and! 


22 


Durum semolina; 33958f, fruit (apples); 
33004, handkerchiefs; 33004, hosiery, 
knit goods and undearwear; 33094, lu- 
bricating oils, automobile; 33151, motion 
pictures, éspecially comedies, dramas 
and educational and travel films; 33121, 
nails, wire; 335093, petroleum, 
33004, towels; 33004, 
terial. 

England: 383106, buttons, 
other paste shoe ornaments and shoe 
findings; 33137, novelties, wood, glass 
and china; 33099, rolling stock and loco- 
motive fittings and accessories, including 
heating and lighting equipment; 33127, 
screws, wood. 

Estonia: 33159, engines, 
crude oil and kerosene. 

Finland: 33123, stoves, oil, cooking 
low priced. 

France: 33122, abrasive 
33047f, canned apricots, pears, 
and pineapples; 33115f, fruit (bananas, 
dried); 33047f, fruit, dried (raisins), 
seeded; 33122, paints and varnishes. 

Germany: 33040, automobiles; 33066, 
automobile accessories such as speedom- 
eters and lighting and_ installations 
33126, bathing suits; 33124, 


upholstery ma- 


pearl and 


stationery, 


’ 


paper; 
peaches 


wax; 33105, belts, men’s; 


L 33140, buck- 
skin, colored; 


33119f, canned asparagus; 
canned fruit; 383065f, canned 
rinders 
meat cutter, electric; 33033, color 
cards for the hosiery, shoe, silk, wool, 


|glove and automobile industry; 33063f, 


feedstuffs; 33063f, fruit, dried; 33064f, 
u dried, all kinds; 33065f, fruit, 
dried, all kinds; 33051f, fruit, fresh 
(apples), in boxes and barrels; 33092, 
and pariffin; 33105, gloves, 
leather; 33126, gloves, for men, women 


white; 33156, hats, sailor, cotton, white, 
and handkerchiefs; 33108, heels, rubber; 
33156, hosiery, cotton, wool, silk, and 
rayon, for men, women and _ children; 
33156, hosiery, coton, wool, silk, and 
rayon, for men, women and _ children; 
33105, jewelry (novelty cuff links); 
33013, linoleums, best quality; 33103, 
es; 33107 overshoes, vulcanized; 
33074, paints, enamels and varnishes; 
33076, paints (enamels), and varnishes; 
33077, paints, quick-drying, enamels and 
pyroxylin lacquers; 33126, 

beach and sleeping; 33140, 
leather; 33141, patent leather; 
razors, safety, novelty; 33063, rosin; 
33156, shirts (windbreakers), leather 
33126, shirtings, wool and worsted suit 
ings, and overcoat material; 33156, shirt- 


patent 
33126, 


’ 


The 7-month total for this|ings, wool and worsted suitings, and | 


overcoat material; 33108, shoe findings; 


232,981,441 | 331 40, shoe findings; 33126, shoes, Good- | 


year welt, and McKay sewn; 33103, 
shoes, Goodyear welt, and McKay sewn, 
women’s and children’s; 33107, shoes, 
and women’s; 
33126, sport clothing; 33102, sport shoes 


and overshoes; 33128, tools, hand, me- | 


chanics’; 33156, towels, turkish 

toweling; 382126, underwear, 

men’s; 33141, upper, kid and box calf. 
Greece: 33075, airplane appliances; 33- 


and 


075, artillery, anti-aircraft; 33075, chemi- 
cals specialities, industrial; 33008 cotton, { sheep and lamb; and shoe lining leathers. | Latvia. The United Statés is entitled to 


| MMon-hiy Statements of ‘Retnad ‘Rove 


(As Reported to the Interst 
ehigh Valley R. R. 
Seven months 
1928 1927 
32,450,759 34,816,456 | 
4,003,972 4,396,211 | 
39,533,490 42,595,809 | 
4,074,747 4,785,888 | 
8,199,685 9,736,671 
16,646,135 17,798,869 | 
31,132,367 34,550,105 | 
8,401,123 8,045,704 | 
1,968,004 1,753,088 
17,925 1,175 | 
6,415,194 6,291,441 
5,349,548 5,059,713 
1,364.02 1,363.97 
78.7 81.1| 


1927 


1928 
790,082 


877,878 


534,198 
31,104 
156 
565,146 
472,525 
363.97 
90.0 


242, 


1,690 


yarn, } 


novelties; | 


goods; | 


white; | 


1 bat S bathing | 
suits; 33156, bathing suits; 33063, bees- | 


pajamas, | 


New 


3,803,283 

198,682 
4,141,470 

666,: 

799,023 
1,468,719 
3,159,700 

981,770 
713 
699 
738,¢ 
541,345 
54 
76.3 


ATES DAILY: MONDAY, 


AUGUST 27, 1928 


Foreign Trade 


Output o 


Declines for Week 
As Anthracite Gains 


July Total of Bituminous Is 
Larger Than for June; 
Coke Production 
Shows Increase. 


Production of anthracite during the 
week ended August 18 is estimated at 
| 1,416,000 net tons, an increase of 1.9 
}per cent or 27,000 net tons over the out- 
| put of the preceding week, the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce stated August 25. 
Soft coal production during the same 
| week, including lignite and coal coked at 
| the mines, was estimated at 8,950,000 net 


| tons, a decrease of 52,000 tons or 0.6} 
|per cent from the revised figure for the} 


preceding week’s production. Output 
during the 1927 week corresponding with 


|that ended August i8 amounted to 9,- | 


| 140,000 tons. 
Output For 1928 Estimated. 
The Department reports the total pro- 
‘duction of bituminous coal during the 


present calendar year to August 18 (ap-! 


proximately 195 working days) to be 
| 294,044,000 net tons. 
| The total production of bituminous 
|coal for the country as a whole in July 
| Was estimated at 36,276,000 net tons, in 
comparison with 35,963,000 tons in June. 
| The average daily rate of output in July 
was 1,451,000 tons, an increase of 68,000 
tons, or 4.9 per cent, over the average 
daily rate of 1,383,000 tons for June. 
Anthracite production in July amounted 
j to 4,475,000 tons, as compared with 5,- 
| 301,000 tons in June. The average daily 
rate of output in July was 179,000 tons, 
a decrease of 12.3 per cent from the 
; rate of 204,000 tons for June. 
Coke Production Gains. 


during the week ended August 18 was 
estimated at 68,000 net tons, as against 
| 59,000 tons in the preceding week. Pro- 
duction during the week in 1927 corre- 
sponding with that of August 18 
{amounted to 108.000 tons. 

Production of beehive coke in 1928 to 
date is reported by the Department to 
be 2,708,000 net tons, a dailv 
| of 15.700 tons, as compared with a total 


of 5.182.000 tons and a daily average | 
|of 26.300 tons during the corresponding | 


period of 1927. 


| middling and good middling; 33975. office 
appliances (dating stamp machines); 
23075, paints and pigments; 33075, phar- 
;Maceutical preparations; 33075, 
meters for war ships. 
Traq: 33039. automobiles. under $1,000. 
Ireland: 33003, hosiery, lisle inside and 
silk outside. 
aaitaly: 33034, arms and ammunition; 
| 33081, automobile accessories, such 
|magnetos, spark plugs and specialties; 
| 33034, fishing tackle and accessories. 
| Jamaica: 33059f, canned sardines; 33- 
| 060f, canned sardines; 33061f, 
sardines; 33062f, canned sardines. 
_ Japan: 33070, hair, eurl, old; 33070, 
iron scrap; 33070, pigments; 33070, scrap 


;copper wire, and brass and other metal | 


| scrap. 
| Mexico: 83129, abrasives (grit wheels, 
, oil stones, steel wool, emery paper, and 
| sandpaper) ; 33096, chamois for cleaning 
|purposes; 33096, cleaning fluids; 33096, 
| lubricating oils; 33096, solvents, powder. 
Morocco: 33000, cotton piece goods. 
Netherlands: 33049f, canned foods, es- 
|pecially pilchards and salmon; 33053f, 
,fruit, fresh; 33044f, fruit, fresh (apples, 
| pears, oranges and grapefruit); 33049f, 
| groceries and provisions; 33158, hosiery; 
| 33158, veilings, printed and plain. 
| Norway: 33118, fertilizers of all kinds. 
| Palestine: 33042, medicines, prepared, 
| toilet preparations and dentrifices; 33101, 
| tires and tubes, automobiles. 
Panama: 33089, tools (hand shovel No. 
with ash handles). 
Poland: 33037, automobile accessories 
33032, motion 


le 
“~> 
;and service appliances; 
| pictures, 

| Porto Rico: 33130, hardware, builders’, 


‘of wrought steel and bronze; and car-! 


|penters’ tools, files, rasps, and screws; 


| 33098, lubricating oils and greases; 33-! 


098, tires, automobile and bicycle. 
Rumania: 33136, hardware; 
| hosiery; 33136, textile and hosiery knit- 
j ting machinery; 33136, tools, hand, me- 
| chanics’; 33136, yarn, cotton, silk, and 

| rayon. 
|, South Africa: 33048, asbestos comb- 
ing, cleaning, crushing and grinding ma- 


jand children; 33126, hats, sailor, cotton, | chinery; 33046f, confectionery (1-cent 


;and 2-cent goods); 33948f, confectionery 


; and chocolate, high grade; 33009, cotton, | 


| drills, white, khaki, calicoes and blue 
| prints; 33014, cotton duck; 33046, cot- 
| ton prints for native trade; 33090, floor- 
‘ings and materials, composition; 33046, 
| hosiery, silk and rayon, women’s; 33014, 
|leather, imitation and automobile top 
'fabrics; 33131, screws, wood, for uphol- 
| stery; 33132, stoves and ranges, gas. 

| Straits Settlements: 33001, cotton 
| piece goods; 33001, haberdashery; 33001, 
| shoes; 33133, wire for rubber hose man- 
| ufacture. 

| Sweden: 33143f, 
| quantities, and 
}grain (barley). 
| Switzerland: 


beans, 
cocoa 


large 
33052f, 


soya, 
beans; 


33054f, canned corned 
|; beef and other meats and canned fruit; 
33041, household appliances; 
household electrical appliances; 33041, 
toilet preparations; 33041, vacuum clean- 
ers and washing machines. 

Turkey: 33019, cotton sheeting, grey 
(cabots); 33091, hardware; 33019, steel 
sheets; 33019, tinplate; 33019, yarn, cot- 
| ton. 
Venezuela: 142, leather, upper and 
side, calf, goat, kid, horse, and colt; 
| 33142, shoe findings, especially lining ma- 


99 
vo 


soles, rubber; 33142, sole leather, vege- 
; table tanned and chrome; 33142, upper 
and side leathers, all colors, including 


ate Commerce Commission.) 
York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
July, Seven Months 
1927 1928 1927 
4,226,827 28,067,944 29,204,834 | 
214,955 1,006,219 1,052,654 | 
4,586,964 30,013,997 31,241,935 | 
662,058 3,871,935 3,789,616 | 
838,077 5,798,442 6,130,584 | 
1,941,555 10,805,515 10,897,197 
3,262,503 22,305,704 22,739,387 
1,324,461 7,708,293 8,502,548 
269,137 1,757,315 1,781,804 
141 5,812 1,981 | 
1,055,183 5,945,166 6,718,763 | 
778,274 4,437,099 5,437,601 | 
1,691.55 1,690.54 


1,691.55 
71.1 74.3 72.8 | 


350 


358 


The total production of beehive coke | 


average | 


tele- | 


canned 
| 


33.157, | 


33041, | House of Commons on April 17, 1928. | 


nues and Expenses 


1928 
2,418,758 


3, 


1, 
2, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 


HeREIN, BEING 


PustisHep Witnout Comment BY THe Uniten States Dally 


Commerce 


Balance of Trade Totals 


Analysis of domestic exports from and imports into the United States for the 
month of July and the first seven months of 1928 as compared with similar periods | 
lin 1927 (value in 1,000 dollars). 


July 

1927 
Value. 
$55,024 
21,909 
31,278 
59,369 
165,414 


Domestic 

Exports 
Crude materials .... 
Crude foodstuffs . 
Mfrd. foodstuffs 
Semimanufactures 
Finished mfrs. 


Pct. 
16.5 


Total 994 100.0 


Imports 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs .. 
Mfrd. foodstuffs 
Semimanufactures 
Finished mfrs. 


37.9 
10.7 
11.0 
19.3 
21.1 


. 121,186 
34,269 
35,076 
61,523 
67,244 


43,1 


SOCAL 





ported into Canada from the United 
{States during the two months. ending 
| . . 

| November 30, will be remitted upon com- 


|pliance with certain regulations, the De- | 


partment of Commerce announced Au- 
jgust 24. The Department’s announce- 


{ment was made in its survey of changes | 
lin foreign tariff and trade regulations | 
The | 


|during the week ended August 23. 
| Department also:‘calis attention to most- 
|favored-nation commercial agreements 
|between Canada and Hungary and Es- 
| tonia and Italy. 


follows in full text: 


| A decree of the President of Argentina, | 
| dated and effective March 30, 1928, speci-! 


fies that tractors and tractor-trucks, in 


|order to be admitted duty-free as trac-} 
tors, must have the following require-} 


; ments: 
“Capacity to haul a total weight on| 
| wheels equal at least to eighteen times| 
its adherent (adherente) weight on a} 
|granite block pavement, and at a speed! 
|of five kilometers an hour;” and “an| 
| arrangement for connecting the truck to} 
|the trailer, and a suitable seat (with or| 
| without a cab), for the use of the driver.” 


This decree is not to apply to vehicles 
|shipped before April 15, 1928. Detailed 
jinformation as to how the test of the 
truck is carried out may be obtained from 
the Division of Foreign Tariffs or Auto- 
imotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Bleached Flour Trade 
Is Prohibited 


By a decree of June 15, 1928, published 
jin the Moniteur Belge, Brussels, 
manufacture and sale or transportation, 
in Beigium, of all flour which has been 
bleached or artificially colored by anv 
process is strictly prohibited. All ali- 
mentary articles containing such flour 
are also included under this decree. 


A Canadian order-in-council of July 
/13, 1928, published in Customs Memo- 
jrandum No. 99, Ottawa, provides that 
the duty on all grade breeding ewes and 
rambouillet rams imported from the 
United States between September 1 and 
November 30, 1928, inclusive, will be re- 
mitted upon compliance by the importer 
with the regulations prescribed by the 
minister of national revenue, and with 
such quarantine or other regulations as 
may be issued by the animal contagious 
diseases act. 


Under the regulations it is required 
that the Canadian importer or his agent 
shall furnish a statement on the face of 
the entry to the effect that the rams de- 
scribed are imported in good faith for 
breeding purposes and have been ex- 
amined and approved by an officer of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
whose certificate of such examination 
and approval must be attached, and, in 
the case of breeding ewes, that the ani- 
mals described are grade breeding ewes 
jand are imported in good faith for 
|breeding purposes and will not be sold 
\for slaughter within one year after the 
jdate of entry. A veterinary inspector 
of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture is required to furnish a certifi- 
cate to the collector, stating that the 
/animals are in his opinion fit for breed- 
ing purposes but if the certificate shows 
they are unfit for such purposes, be- 


as} 





Value. 
$60,295 
14,214 
30,396 
61,346 
205,004 


371,256 


106,030 
74 
33,314 
60,044 


75,242 


$319,298 100.0 $317,804 


Canada to Remit Duties on Breeding Sheep 
Imported Under Specified Regulations 


The weekly review of tariff changes | 


the; 


Seven Months 

1927 
Value. 
$611,758 
172,457 
260,484 
414,528 
183,979 


1928 1928 
Value. 
$598,388 
110,491 
253,214 
430,349 

1,302,679 


Pet. 
16.2 
3.8 
8.2 
16.5 


55.3 


Pet. 

22.2 
4. 
9. 

16.0 


1 48.3 


100.0 2,643,205 


2,695,121 100.0 


100.0 


33.4 
13.6 
10.5 
18.9 
23.6 


39.6 
11.6 
11.3 
17.7 


19.8 


37.0 
13.9 
10.3 
17.8 
21.0 


890,383 
334,810 
246,598 
428,004 
503,875 


966,635 
283,881 
276,412 
432,873 
482,672 


100.0 $2,442,473 100.0 $2,403,670 100.0 


Changes in Foreign Tariff and Trade Rules Made Public 
By Department of Commerce. 


\ 
Duty on breeding ewes and rams, im-; most-favored-nation treatment in the Eu-} 


| ropean countries specified but not in 
| Canada. 
A recent change in the regulations of 
'the Junta Fitopatologica of the Canary 
Islands, regarding the germination of 
onion seeds, permits the exportation of 
onion seeds without marking the per- 
centage of germination on the boxes as 
long as the germiantion is 50 per cent 
or better. 

The placing of the percentage of ger- 
mination was formerly required on all 


of less than 80 per cent. 


China and Germany 
Conclude Treaty 


A most-favored-nation treaty between 
China and Germany was signed on Au- 
gust 17, 1928. Negotiations have been 
started for the conclusion of a commer- 
| cial treaty within a short time. 

A provisional most-favored-nation 
commercial agreement has been entered 
into by Estoni+ and Italy, by an ex- 
change of notes, which took place on 
July 1, 1928. 
ern the commercial relations between 
the two countries until the conclusion 
of a permanent commercial and naviga- 
tion treaty. 

Cotton thread for the manufacture of 
lace and cotton cord for the manufacture 
;of tires have been added to the list of 
commodities which may be imported into 
| Italy free of duty when imported for use 
{in the manufacture of specified goods 
|for export. 

The 1928 allotment of cattle hides for 
export from Italy has been increased 





skins to 6,000 tons, respectively. It is 
assumed that the United States will re- 
ceive the usual proportion of these ex- 
ports. Commerce Reports for January 
30, 1928, carried a notice of an increase 
jin the allotment for 1928 to 26,810 tons 
jof cattle hides and 5,960 tons of calt- 
skins. 

The Japanese Government has decided 
to extend the period of restriction on 
imports of rice into Japan, Chosen and 
Taiwan to December 31, 1928. An im- 
;perial ordinance, promulgated on March 
6, 1928, restricted imports of foreign rice 
jinto Japan, Chosen and Taiwan by re- 
quiring special import licenses for ship- 
ments during the period March 6 to 
August 31, 1928, inclusive. Import 
licenses are not required in respect to 
shipments from the United States and 
other countries having treaties of com- 
| merce and navigation with Japan, but 
such shipments must be accompanied 
by a duly-authenticated certificate of or- 
igin. For previous announcement see 
Commerce Reports for March 19, 1928. 


Import Duties on Rice 
Are Increased 


The Peruvian import duties on rice, 
which have been increased once this 
year have again been increased by a de- 
'cree effective August 21, 1828, as fol- 
lows: 

Hulled rice, from 0.08 to 0.12 sol per 
gross kilo; unhulled rice, from 0.025 to 
0.0375 per gross kilo. Notice of the 
earlier increases in the import duties on 
rice appeared in Commerce Reports of 
April 16, 1928. 

By a Peruvian decree of May 26, pub- 
lished in “El Peruano” of June 26, orig- 
inal bills of lading covering exports 
from Peru will be subject to stamp 
charges according to the amount of 
freight collected, in conformity with the 





boxes of onion seed with a germination; 


This agreement will gov-| 


to 30,000 tons, and the allotment of calf | 


f Soft Coal r . 


| Rate Hearings 


Scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce 
| Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

No. 20975. J. L. Weinberg Vv. 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
assigned fer hearing October 9, 
ington, D. C., Examiner Curtis. 

| No. 27330. Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau v. 

| Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway. 

Oral argument, October 5, at Washing- 

ton, D. C., before the Commission, 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3149. Grain and Grain Products between 
W. T. L. Territory. and points 1n North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 
September 7, Minneapolis, Minn., Exami- 
ners Johnston and Crowley. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8112. Coal from New England ports to 
interior New England points, and related 
cases. Reassigned for October 1, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Examiner Carter. 

Finance Docket No. 6720. Application of 
Texas & Pacific Railway for authority to 
acquire control of Texas-New Mexico 
Railway. September 24, Washington, D. 
C., Examiner T. F. Sullivan. ' 

Finance Docket No. 7061. Application 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad for au- 

| thority to acquire control of Louisville, 

Henderson & St. Louis Railway. October 

8, Washington, D. C., Examiner Davis. 


Atchison, 
Re- 
Wash- 


Schedules on Shipments 
Of Fresh Meat Suspended 


By an order ‘aed on August 24, in 


| Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3155, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from August 25, 1928, 
until March 25, 1929, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 27 to Agent R. C. Dearborn’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 2. 

The suspended scnedules propose to 
restrict the application of the provision 
permitting transporting of less carload 
shipments of perishable freight in in- 
| dividual cars, on basis of 15,000 pounds 
|per car, so as not to apply on fresh 
|meats and packing-house products; and 
| also propose to limit the absorption of 
cost of ice and salt furnished by. ship- 
pers in connection with initial icing of 
such perishable traffic, to the bunker 
capacity of the car. 


\Columbus & Greenville Road 
Asks Right to Issue Notes 


The Columbus & Greenville Railway 
| has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue @ 
series of 24 promissory notes aggre- 
gating $100,000 to the J. G. Brill Com- 
|pany in part payment for gas-electric 
motor cars. 


Final Valuation Is Placed 
On Georgia & Florida Road 


The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property of the Georgia & 
Florida Railway, owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes as of June 30, 
1918, was found to be $4,710,000 in a 
final valuation report made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
August 25. The value of the property 
used but not owned was placed at $197,- 
400. 





Gaceta provides that, in order to cen- 
tralize the administration of the regu- 
lations on the importation, manufacture, 
and sale of pharmaceutical specialties, 
as eftablished by a royal decree of 
February 9, 1924, these are to be ad- 
ministered exclusively, after August 1, 
by the “Direccion general del Instituto 
Tecnico de Comprabacion y de Restric- 
cion de Toxicos.” This body is likewise 
charged by the new decree with admin- 
istering the government control of nar- 
cotics as established by a Spanish royal 
decree of April 30, 1928. 

Notice of the regulations on pharma- 
ceutical specialties appeared in Com- 
merce Reports for March 24, 1924. The 
establishment of government control of 
narcotics was reported in Commerce Re- 
ports for June 25, 1928. 

Under the conditions set forth in the 
United States Postal Guide of July, 
1927, page 182, dutiable articles are now 
jadmitted in the letter mails to Sierra 
|Leone, reports the Postal Bulletin, 
Washington. 

The Post Office Department has been 
'notified that dutiable articles are pro- 
|hibited in the letter mails to Afghan- 





‘cause of physical defects, lack of condi-| Scale established for the collection of | istan. 


'tion, lack of development, being cover 
|three years of age or showing broken 


the stamp tax on commercial drafts. 
Carbon copies of bills of lading will be 


It has ben reported that a great 
jnumber of letter packages containing 


mouth, they should be rejected for free | Subject to a stamp tax of 0.10 sol each./ dutiable articles are being received in 


| wae 
admission. 
| 


| 


| Most Favored-Nation 
Agreement Effective 

A proclamation issued August 1, 1928, 
by direction of the Canadian Governor-in- 
Council, and published in the Canada 
| Gazette, brings into effect from August 1, 
; with regard to Hungary, the trade agree- 
|ment act of 1928, passed by the Canadian 


Under this agreement Canadian prod- 
jucts are entitled to the conventional 
rates extended by Hungary in commer- 
cial treaties with other countries, and 
|the most-favored-nation. treatment ex- 
jtended by Canada under the Franco- 
;Canadian Treaty of September 5, 1923, 
lis accorded to Hungary. 


parties to the trade agreement act, and 
the issue for August 6 announces the 
effective date of the act with regard to 





Delaware & Hudson Company. 

July Seven Months 

1928 1927 
18,424,130 20,825,075 
1,923,098 1,922,507 
22,040,618 24,399,691 
2,972,366 3,166,903 
5,321,406 6,754,914 
8,244,748 8,945,640 
17,955,694 20,349,633 
4,084,924 4,050,058 
1,137,500 819,000 
3,471 477 
2,943,953 3,230,581 
2,896,992 3,050,281 
881.65 881.83 
81.5 83.4 


1927 
2,830,754 
406,368 
3,514,296 
475,391 
875,807 
1,229,270 
2,789,969 
724,327 
117,000 


406,600 
096,004 
358,623 
731,302 
138,508 
477,309 
618,695 
350,000 


268,695 
268,921 
881.65 
80.0 


607,327 
621,257 
881.83 
79.4 


n _ Commerce Reports for May 14, 1928, 
athletic, | terials, buttons and eyelets; 33142, shoe|lists the European countries which are 


A Portuguese decree-law (No. 15814), 
dated and effective July 31, 1928, and 
published in the Diario do Governo, Lis- 
bon, provides for the collection of a 
special “national preservation” tax on 
sugar, gasoline and illuminating oils im- 
ported from foreign countries or from 
Portuguese colonies, as follows: 


Commercial Agreement 
Again Extended 


Sugar of any kind, caramel, glucoses 
in any condition, maltose, lactose and 
levulose, 0.03 gold escudo per kilo. 

Gasoline, 0.02 gold escudo per kilo; 
and light mineral oils suitable for il- 
lumination, 0.005 gold escudo per kilo. 

It is announced that the modus 
vivendi between Rumania and Turkey, 
concluded at Lausanne in 1923, under 
which Rumanian goods enjoy the mini- 
mum rates of the Turkish tariff, has 
again been extended for a period of six 
months from August 12, 1928. This 
agreement was previcusly extended for 
successive periods of six months on Au- 
gust 12, 1927, and February 12, 1928. 


Dutiable Article Mail 
Is Prohibited 


A Spanish royal decree No. 1490 of 
July 15, 1928, published in the Gaceta de 
| Madrid, increases to 300,000 tons (for- 
merly 200,000 tons) the quota of corn 
which may be imported into Spain with 
a rebate of 4.50 gold pesetas per 100 
kilos in the import duties. One-half of 
the additional 100,000 tons is to be im- 
ported by cattle-raisers’ associations and 
one-half by importing merchants. The 
| decree contains regulations as_ to the 
| amount to be imported at each port and 
the distribution of import permits. This 
amends decree No. 2104 of December 9, 
1927, notice of which appeared in Com- 
merce Reports for January 23, 1928. 

A Spanish royal decree (No. 1207) of 
July 10, 1928, published in the Madrid 


| 


Italy from the United States. Attention 
is called to the fact that the sending 
of dutiable articles in the regular mails 


| to Italy is prohibited. 


BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue 
and the Lake Front 


CHICAGO 


Rates as low as five dollars 
single and six dollars double, 
with bath, Unexcelled food 
and world-renowned service 
which has been accepted as 
the standard of hotel per- 
fection. 


The Drake Hotel Company, owners, 
also operate The Drake, Lake Shere 
Drive and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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[Continued from Page 1.1. 
public debt beyond the reduction of 
$540,255,020.30, which was _required | to 
be made from ordinary receipts, making 
a total reduction of the public debt of 
$907,613,730.42 during the fiscal year 
1928, . 

The surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures for the fiscal years since the inau- 
guration of the Budget system 1922 to 
1928 aggregates $2,791,737,355.44. By 
utilizing these surpluses and by reducing 
the working balance in the sree the 
outstanding public debt has bee reduced 
by $3,075,888,480.41 beyond the retire- 
ments required to be made fror.. 
receipts. 


1928 Appropriations 
Reduced Under Estimates 


The Budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1928, transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress on December 6, 1926, 
carried estimates of appropriations to- 
taling $8,256,602,009.60, exclusive of es- 
timates for the Postal Service. A revi- 
sion of the estimates for the reduction 
in and interest on the public debt, a de- 
crease of $61,508,825.93, and supple- 
mental estimates amounting to $289,134,- 
397.78, due largely to new legislation and 
tax refunds, raised the total of estimates 
transmitted by the President to $3,484,- 
227,581.45. Upon these estimates Con- 
gress made appropriations amounting to 
$3,479,552,505.09, a reduction under the 
estimates of $4,675,076.36. 

In the Budget for 1928, transmitted 
December 6, 1926, it was estimated that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, receipts would be $3,772,753,077; 
expenditures, $3,572,049,214; and the 
surplus, $200,703,863. The actual results 
were: Receipts, $4,042,348,156.19; ex- 
penditures, $3,643,519,875.13; and sur- 
plus, $398,828,281.06. The increase of 
$269.595,079.19 in actual receipts over 
the Budget estimate of receipts, and the 


increase of $71,470,661.18 in actual ex-} 


penditures over the Budget estimate of 
expenditures accounts for the increase of 
$198,124,418.06 in the actual 
over the estimated surplus. 

It is well to note here the distinction 
between appropriations for a given year 
and actual expenditures for that year. 
Appropriations for any given year are 
intended to cover obligations of funds 


made available thereby, which may be| 


incurred in that period, part of which 
may be paid during the year and part of 
which may mature and be discharged in 
subsequent years. Consequently, expen- 
ditures of a year are the amounts of cash 
actually withdrawn from the Treasury 
during the year, irrespective of the fis- 
cal-year designation of the appropria- 
tions charged with the expenditures. 
Prior to the fiscal year 1929, there were 
also large items of expenditure from cer- 
tain receipts, which items were not in- 
cluded in appropriations, such as pre- 
miums on veterans’ insurance. 


Preliminary Estimates 


Exceeded in 1929 Budget 


At the thirteenth regular meeting of | 


the business organization of the Gov- 
ernment, held June 10, 1927, the Presi- 
dent announced that estimates for the 
fiscal year 1929, exclusive of the Postal 
Service and tax refunds, should not ex- 
ceed $3,300,000,000. The total of the pre- 
liminary estimates for the fiscal year 
1929 submitted by the various depart- 
ments and establishments, however, ex- 
ceeded this maximum by $157,668,403.64. 
The President thereupon instructed the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to 


notify each department and establish- | 


ment of the amount he had allocated as 
a tentative maximum total of their es- 
timates for the fiscal year. The total 
of these allocations, which included tax 
refunds, the civil-service retirement fund, 
and certain indefinite appropriations 
not in the  President’s limitation, 
amounted to $3,554,829,915.96. When the 
regular estimates were received by the 
Bureau of the Budget the departments 
and establishments were given opportu- 
nity to justify their estimates and to 
bring to the attention of the Bureau 
those needs and activities which they 
considered important or essential but 


which could not be provided for within | 


the President’s allocation. 


After hearings on these regular esti- 
mates and supplemental items, and full 
consideration thereof, the Budget for 
1929 was prepared and transmitted to 
Congress by the President December 5, 
1927. It carried estimates totaling $3,- 
505,793,765.53, exclusive of Postal Serv- 
ice payable from postal revenu Subse- 
quentaly supplemental estimates amount- 
ing to $63,795,529.63 brought the total 
up to $3,569,589,295.16, upon which Con- 
gress made appropriations amounting to 
$3,563,033,922.06, a reduction under 
Budget estimates of $6,555.373.10. 


Financial Program 
For 1930 Announced 


At the fifteenth regular meeting of the 
business organization of the Govern- 
ment, held June 11, 1928, the President 
announced his financial program which 
would govern in the preparation of the 
Budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930. This program. requires that 
the estimates of appropriations, ex- 
clusive of postal expenditures from 
postal revenues, will not exceed a total 
of $3,700,000,000. This figure covers tax 
refunds, permanent and indefinite ap- 
propriations, the postal deficit, and funds 
for extraordinary new projects, amount- 
ing in all to $460,000,000, which were 
not included in the maximum for 1929. 
Call his been made upon the depart- 
ments and establishments of the Govern- 
ment for their preliminary estimates for 
the fiscal year 1930 to be submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget on or before 
July 15, 1928. 

During the fiscal year 1928 the bureau 
continued the use of Standard Form No. 
11, “Waiver of apportionments,” and 
Standard Form No. 12, “Apportionment 
of appropriations,” which were pro- 
mulgated during the fiscal year 1926, by 
direction of the President, for use by all 
departments and establishments in con- 
nection with the apportionments of ap- 
propriations required to be made under 


ordinary | 


surplus | 


the provisions of section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, usually re- | 
ferred to as the antideficiency act. 


This law requires, in effect, that on| 
or before the’ beginning of each fiscal 
year the department and establishments 
shall so apportion their appropriations, 
by monthly or other ,allotments, as to 
minimize the need for any deficiency or 
supplemental estimates to complete the 
fiscal year. Standard Forms Nos, 11 
and 12 are based upon apportionments 
of appropriations being made quarterly, 
and, because of their general use 
throughout the executive departments 
and establishments, a complete and 
uniform carrying out of the spirit 
of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes | 
is made possible. 





Departmental Reserve 
Set Aside Annually 


| Under regulations promulgated by the 
| Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
| July 1, 1921, with the approval of the 
President, all administrators of public} 
funds were required to set aside in a 
“general reserve,” for the fiscal year| 
1922, a portion of their appropriations to 
meet unforeseen ‘cbntingencies which 
|might arise during the course of that) 
|year. So gratifying were the results ob-| 
| tained that a “departmental reserve” has 
|been set aside each fiscal year subse- 
| quent thereto, including the fiscal year} 
1928. The amounts placed in this re- 
serve are subject to obligation only with 
the approval of the head of the depart- 
ment or establishment concerned,’ who is 
thus afforded opportunity of controlling 
the financial operations of his depart- 
ment. It also’ affords the Bureau of the 


| 


| 


Budget opportunity of observing how the] | 


financial operations of the entire Federal 
service are administered. The balances 
of the reserves of 1922, 19238, 1924, 1925, | 
and 1926, amounting to $291,397,533.98, | 
have been covered into the surplus fund 
of the Treasury and are no longer avail-! 
able for expenditure. On June 30, 1928,! 
there remained. in the reserve of 1927,| 
$37,586,127.386, and in the reserve of! 
1928, $61,387,257.16. The total of all 
reserve balances amounted, June 30, 1928, 
to $3890,370,918.50. 

Every public officer and employe in a 
position to do so has been urged to avail 
himself: of the opportunity to conserve 
public funds by taking advantage of dis-| 
counts, whenever possible, on all Gov-| 
ernment purchases. Aside from the, 
financial gain to the Government, which: 
amounted to more than $1,000,000 the | 
past fiscal year, a sound discount policy 
encourages a keener and wider competi-| 
tion by attracting more and better busi-! 
ness firms to bid for public contracts.| 
|Furthermore, the tiaking of prompt and! 
regular payments in discharge of our 
contractual obligations creates a whole- 
!some economic influence upon private in- 
dustry by strengthening its credit and) 
increasing its purchasing power. The. 
total discount savings of record up to 
and including April of the fiscal year 
11928 is $5,513,608.88. 


New Form Requires 
Specification of Discount 


| 


It is of interest to note here that 
Standard Forms Nos. 31 and 33, being} 
“Standard Government Form of Bid, 
(Supply Contract),” and “Standard Gov-| 
ernment Short Form Contract (Sup-); 
plies),” respectively, which were ap-| 
proved by the President June 10, 1927,' 
for required use by all departments and 
establishments, effective September 1, 
1927, requires contractors to specify the| 
discount they will allow from their bids! 
for payments made within 10, 20, and 30; 
days. These forms, which were drafted; 
by the Interdepartmental Board of Con-, 
tracts and Adjustments, were in use dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1928, and have proved 
satisfactory to the Government and the 
| contractors. 

Continued study was giv‘en during the | 
past fiscal year by the Intexdepartmental 
| Board of Contracts and Adjustments, | 
{the Interdepartmental Board on Simpli-| 
fied Office Procedure, and the Permanent | 
Conference on Printing to the matter of 
standardizing printed forms for routine; 
use by Departments and establishments. | 
Because standard forms have proved of | 
great value in reducing printing costs, 
saving time, and relieving the Govern- 
ment Printing Office of a congestion of 
plates, as well as expediting the conduct | 
of routine public business, constant study | 
is being made to extend their use, wher- 
;ever circumstances will permit, to other 
routine business’ activities of the Gov- 
ernment. 


| Standard Forms 
Are Outlined 


To date the following standard forms} 
have been promulgated by direction of, 
the President: 

Standard Form No. 1, requisition for | 
printing; No. 2, lease for real property; | 
No. 3, 3a, forms.for estimate blanks; No. | 
4, personnel journal; No. 4a, changes in| 
civilian personnel; No. 5, completion of 
personnel journal; No. 6, personal his- | 
tory; No. 7, service record card; No. 8, 
oath of office; No. 9, report on ship-| 
ments; No. 10, request for routing; No. | 
11, waiver of apportionments; No. 12, 
apportionment of appropriation; No. 13, | 
abstract of official record of United} 
States Government employes; No. 14, 
telegram blank; No. 14a, modified form | 
of telegram blank; No. 15, request for 
reinstatement; No. 16, request for trans- ; 
fer; No. 17, report on probationary em- 
ployee; No. 18, transportation request 
register; No. 19, bond of indemnity—ad- ' 
vances, “subsistence. expense act of 
1926;” No. 20, invitation for bids (con- 
struction contract); No. 21, bids (con-'| 
struction contract); No. 22, instructions 
to bidders (construction and supplies); | 
1No. 23, contract (construction); No. 24, | 
bid bond (construction or supply); No.| 
25, performance bond (construction or| 
supply); No. 26, driver’s report—acci- 
dent, motor transportation; No, 27, in-' 
vestigating officer’s report—accident, | 
motor transportation;: No. 28, claim for 
damages—accident, motor transporta- 
tion; No. 30, standard Government form 
of invitation for bids (supply contract); 
No. 31, standard Government form of 
bid (supply contract); No. 32, standard 
Government form of contract (supplies) ; | 
No. 33, standard Government short form 
contract (supplies); No. 34, standard 
Government form of annual bid bond 
(supplies); No. 35, standard Govern- 
ment form of annual’ performance bond: 
(supplies); _No., 36,. standard Govern-! 








standard form 31 or 23 (supplies) ; No. 


> 


| lie business within their locality may be 
| accomplished. 


' eral officials. 


| to $12,809,850,000, as compared with} 


| 26, by the Federal Reserve Board: 


Savings in Various 
Activities Discussed 


Coordination of Governmental 
Functions Said to Have 
Been Promoted. 


37, notice of retirement status; No. 38, 


certificate for continuance in the service. 


Standard Form No. 1, “Requisition for 
printing and binding,” and Standard 
Form No. 18, “Abstract of official record 


of United States Government employes,” 
were revised following a further study 
and recommendation by the Interdepart- 
= Board on Simplified Office Proce- 
ure. 


Certain Reports 
To Congress Discontinued 


_ A constructive bit of legislation in the 
interest of economy is the act to discon- 
tinue certain reports now required by 
law to be made to Congress. A con- 
Servative estimate places the saving in 
clerical work as a result of this legisla- 
tion at $25,000 a year. The Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Printing, of 
which Ansel Wold is clerk, showed deep 
interest in this measure and helped ma- 
terially in securing its passage. 

During the fiscal year 1928 there was 
practically universal compliance with 
the provisions of Bureau of the Budget 
Circular No. 49, issued by direction of 
the President December 19, 1921, in| 
furtherance of section 206 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, which reads as fol- 
Ows: 

“No estimate or request for an ap-| 
propriation and no request for an in- 
crease in an item of any such estimate | 
or request, and no recommendation as 
to how the revenue needs of the Gov-| 
ernment should be met, shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress or any committee | 
thereof Ly any officer or employe of any 
department or establishment, unless at 
the request of either House of Congress | 
(42 Stat. P. 21).” oe 
_ The established policy of the Execu- 
tive, as declared in this circular, is that 
the heads of all departments and es- 
tablishments shall not recommend to| 
Congress the enactment of legislation in- 
volving an expenditure of public funds | 
Without first ascertaining, through the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
whether the proposed legislation is in| 





conflict with his financial program. This | 
order similarly applies to reports upon | 
legislation which the heads of depart- 
ments themselves do not initiate. 


Declares President | 
Is Aided by Procedurc ° | 


When it is realized that wnder the! 
Budget and Accounting Act the Presi- 
dent of the United States assumes full 
responsibility for the transmission to | 

ongress annually of the Budget, and of 
all estimates of appropriations necessary | 
to carry into effect legislation enacted 
thereafter, the importance of the Bureau | 
of the Budget Circular No. 49 as a means! 
of ascertaining in advance the financial! 
effect of such proposed legislation upon| 


the public Treasury is at once apparent. | 

Many studies and investigations were! 
conducted during the fiscal year 1928! 
in connection with drafts of proposed 
legislation which were submitted to the! 
bureau of the Budget by the heads of 


Departments and establishments. | 
The Directoy of the Bureau of the | 


Budget desires to express appreciation | 
of the cooperation received during the! 
year from the Budget officers, who, un- | 
der Section 214 of the Budget and Ac-| 
counting Act, are required to be ap-! 
pointed by the heads of Departments and| 


, establishments for the purpose of pre-! 
| paring, under their direction, the vari-|! 


ous departmental estimates. These of- 
ficials have proved of great assistance 
to the Director of the Budget by their 
counsel and advice and in furnishing! 
him with financial and statistical infor-| 
mation during the year. 
_ The Federal business associations, 267! 
in number, scattered throughout all; 
parts of the United States, continued 
to render service of the highest charac- | 
ter during the fiscal year 1928. The} 
personnel of these associations is made 
up of Federal officers and employes who, 
in addition to their regular duties, de-| 
vote time and attention to the formula- 
tion of plans whereby a more economical | 
and efficient administration of the pub- 


r The work these associa- 
tions are doing entitles them to the as- 
sistance and encouragement of all Fed-| 


Encrease Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts | 


Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by banks in leading citics for the week| 
ended August 22, announced by the 
Board August 25, aggregated $13,555,- 
449.000, or 1.4 per cent above the total} 
of $13,363,577,000 reported for the pre- 
ceding week. and 14.2 per cent above the 
a for the week ended August 24,| 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for| 
which figures have been published! 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted} 


$12.607.022.000 for the preceding week 
and $11.186,291.000 for the week ended 
August 24, 1927. 


Changes in State Banks 
~ In Reserve System Listed 


The following changes in the State 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 
System, together with a list of the banks 
to which permission was granted to} 
exercise trust powers for the week end- 
ing August 25, were announced August| 


Absorption of National Bank: The 
First State Bank & Trust Company.) 
Snyder, Tex.. a member, has absorbed 
the First, National Bank of Snyder. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
vowers: Second National Bank, Malden, 
Mass.; Amoskeag National Bank, Man- 
chester, N. H. (supplemental); National 
Bank of Chester, Chester, Vt.; National 
Spvraker Bank, Canajoharie, N. Y.; First 





tier National Bank, Whittier, Calif, 


” 


State Expenditures 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 25.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
§22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upo» merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgiur: (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

voland (zioty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pes. ‘a) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) be 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
india (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Canada ‘dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) . 
Colombia (peso) 


14.0875 
13.9064 
00.7209 
02.9622 
26.6826 
“485.2500 
02.5174 
03.9051 
23.8346 
01.2951 
40.0846 
17.4216 
05.2368 
26.6821 
11.2104 
04.5106 
00.6121 
16.6271 
26.7676 
19.2545 
01.7594 
66.6250 
66.1250 


64.8025 


46.8250 


47.0416 
36.2881 


56.0416 


95.8276 


12.0741 


‘New Laws on Estates 


Of Veterans Proposed 


Conference Drafts Measure 
To Obtain Uniformity in 
State Statutes. 


[Continued from Page $.] 
of the wards of the United States Gov- 


' ernment. 


The Congress has provided that the 
Director shall supervise the activities of 


, all guardians recciving benefits through 
the Bureau and shall call for account- | 
ings from time to time from all guard- 


ians and shall see that the guardian is 
properly executing the duties of his trust 
and administering the estate of the ward 


in such manner as to benefit the‘ ward. } 


Regional Offices. 
In order to fulfill this responsibility 
placed upon the Director by the Con- 


gress, there has been established in each, 


of the fifty-four regional offices of the 
various States of the Union a regional 
attorney who is responsible for all guard- 
ianship matters within his area. In 


order to further carry out these respon-| 


sikilities mumerous persons and organi- 
zations have endeavored to effect cor- 
rective legislation that would assist the 
Bureau in its guardianship program. 

Today ‘there exists in many 
legislation enacted for the exclusive ben- 
efit of wards of the United States Gov- 
ernment. This legislation as it now ex- 
ists is not uniform and in some jurisdic- 
tion a ward receives many benefits which 
the local legislation provides for him and 
in another jurisdiction a ward is de- 
prived of such benefits and his estate 
is depleted by cost of administration and 
improper or inadequate protection of 
such estate. 

It is apparent that a ward in one State 
should receive like treatment and like 
benefits 2s compared with a ward in an- 
other State. It is not apparent that one 
ward should have his estate taxed 15 
per cent for administration and a ward 
in a different State should receive the 
same service from his guardian for 5 
per cent. This Bureau would, therefore, 
erdeavor to enact uniform legislation on 
the subject of appointments of guardians, 
fees of guardians and commitments of 


|wards of the Government to Government 


hospitals. 
Mental Hospitals. 
The Bureau maintains 18 hospitals for 
the care and treatment of wards of the 


|Government suffering from mental dis- 


eases. The two mental hospitals in 


Massachusetts, the two hospitals in New| 


York and the one hospital in Maryland, 
are authorized by local law to receive 
patents duly committed by state authori- 
ties. The other Bureau hospitals are 
without legal authority to detain in 
custody any patient received therein for 
care and treatment. 

At present it is necessary to release a 
patient who demands his discharge irre- 
spective of the patient’s mental condi- 
tion. It usually occurs that such patients 
are released from the 
Veterans’ Hospital and are then taken 
over by civil authorities and legally com- 
mitted to state institutions. This Bu- 
reau is always ready to offer hospitaliza- 


tion to ex-service men and women who! 


are eligible for such hospitalization and 
who are entitled to such care and treat- 
ment as is provided in such_ hospitals. 
It is not the desire of the Bureau to 
release patients who are obviously in 
need of care and treatment, but when 
demand is made upon the medical officer 
in charge for the release of a patient by 
either the patient himself or by his 
guardian or relatives, the medical officer 
is without authority to deny the request. 
Control Over Patients. 

For this reason there is contained in 
the tentative draft of the Uniform Pro- 
bate and Commitment Act, Section 16 
which provides for the recognition of a 
United States Veterans’ Bureau Hos- 
pital as an institution to receive for care 
and treatment a veteran of any war, oc- 
cupation or expedition who is eligible 


for treatment and empowers the official | 


in charge of such hospital to exercise the 
same control over such patient as is now 
exercised by superintendents of State 
hospitals for mental diseases with ref- 
erence to the retention of custody of the 
veteran so committed. 

This Bureau appreciates the necessity 


: : ; 2 for uniformity in the various states re-| 
ment fornmi of continuation schedule for} National Bank. Yankton. S. Dak.; Whit-|garding the administration of estates of 


wards of the United States Government 


~ 


67.9583 | 
49.8125 | 


47.0416 | 


45.3681 | 
- | Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


11.9383 | 


102.4240 | 
97.0900 | 


( 


Budgets: 


United States Treasury Statement 


| Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business August 23, as m ade public August 25, 1928 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year. 
$39,350,825.09 
34,892,296.30 
40,307,161.04 


Corresponding 

Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$82,772,996.87 $89,832,289.43 
62,463,796.45 68,063,129.04 
91,037,989.46 


RECEIPTS. 
Customs 
INCOMO tA, . 2.620000 
Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal .. anette. eve 
Interest Pees bees UN es 
Railroad securities ..... 
All others Sa, ct hs eed 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) eK 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property ; 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 
Other miscellaneous 


This Month. 
$38,182,213.57 
29,860,507.89 
41,036,710.21 


27,424.92 
10,000,000.00 
768,394.61 
132,662.79 


“10,000,000.00 
294,018.47 
41,265.10 


10,028,970.02 


5,362,193.47 2,917,601 9,312,179.58 
741,452.82 


1,992,234.34 


149,362. 
1,800,571.43 


983,367.25 
3,876,478.34 


943,649.49 
9,037,603.56 2 


Total ordinary 135,492,898.92 142,705,251.83 290,851,445.¢ 


Excess of expenditures 113,133,016.86 58,367,091.08 236,894,032.8 87,975,791.47 
EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures 
tInterest on public debt 
Refund customs . 
Refund Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal ‘ 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads ‘i 
War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds 
Adj. service cert. fund 
tCivil-Service ret. fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 
¢For. Serv. Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent 


147,438,165.25 
4,230,159.18 
216,979.54 
2,649,185.80 
.000,000.00 
627,121.31 


144,090,503.89 
3,921,260.73 


317,760,715.5¢ 
20,236,309 .9% 
2,924,852.6; 
21,600,588.5 
10,000,000. 
1,228,563.7 


296,875,481.64 


99 
22,3 


1 
1 8,000, 8,000,000.00 


717,584.63 


18,064.70 
*90,314.53 
2,038,433.09 
567,434.37 
*1,385,295.58 
183,865.05 


*22,893.93 *15,008.6 
5 *147,816.76 
2,817,808.35 
484,899.35 
*33,794.2: 
19,838,181. 


1,059,055.28 

494,416.74 
*303,934.07 
*201,814.79 


5,077,186.83 
518,780.26 
*1,613,017.54 
65,923.98 
2,979,099.76 8,913,864.47 
187,876.45 
197,600.00 


3,362,193.47 
. ‘ 222,700.73 
147,000.00 





*61,498.26 
169,599,692.91 406,067,278.17 
31,460,650.00 

12,000.00 


Total ordinary 


180,505,765.78 364,378,252.59 


121,167,700.00 
10,500.00 


Sinking fund 40,260,650.00 


68,120,150.00 
ce 12,000.00 





Total 68,120,150.00 31,472,650.00 121,178,200.00 


979 


olé 


40, 


Total expenditures $248,625,915.78 $201,072,342.91 527,245,478.17 $404,650,902.59 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
+The figures for the month include $60,547.57 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 

$119,765.33 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 
| the corresponding periods last year the figures include $98,700. and $232,781.25, 
| respectively. 

| *Excess of credits (deduct). 
<The amount of the appropriations available July 1, 1928, of $19,950,000 for the 

Civil Servire retirement and disability fund and $213,000 for the Foreign Service retire- 

ment fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 


49 
46 


30, 1938, in accordance with the procedure already established for investments for | 
Variations in working cash balance | 


facecuunt of the Adjusted Service certificate fund. 
account for any difference in amounts charged above. 











|in view of the present large number of Z . . ‘ : 
| this particular class of beneficiaries; and,| Modity prices increased slightly in July 


|number is constantly increasin 

present rate of 300 per month. wate: alee: nid increas 
It is estimated that this increase will | si : ; 

continue for some years and that there- ! leather products, textile, petroleum prod- 


|after the number will remain constant | ucts and building materials. There was 
for approximately 15 years and that the|@ Sharp decline in the price of grains, 
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100,545,799.69 | 


53,424.92 | 


755,975.46 | 
28,343,116.30 | 


316,675,111.12 | 
3,089,921.93 | 
5,949.47 | 


11,904.96 | 
*214,415.93 | 


9,078,396.28 | 


11,082.57 | 


650.00 | 


furthermore, in view of the fact that this | reflecting chiefly advances in the prices ' 
g at the) of livestock and meats, although there} 
es in hide and} 
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Finance 


Expense Per Capita 
Of Governing Georgia 


| Increased Last Year 


Total Outlays Exceeded Rev- 
enues; Net Indebtedness 
Smaller Than in 


1926. 


The Department of Commerce has 
announced a summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Georgia for the 
fiscal year ended December 31, 1927. The - 
per-capita figures for 1927 are based 

| on an estimated population of 3,171,000. 
| The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows. 

The payments for operating and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Georgia amounted to $19,859,437, or 
$6.26 per capita. This includes $8,191,- 
503 apportionments for education to the 
| minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1926 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $6.20, and in 1917, $2.48. 
The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of public service enterprises in 
| ¥927 amounted to $6,321; interest on 
debt, $308,832; and outlays for public 
improvements, $13,255,537. 

The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments and public service enterprises, 
'for interest and outlays were $33,430.- 
127. The totals include all payments 
for the year, whether made from cur- 
; rent revenues or from the proceeds of 
bond issues. 

Highway Expenses. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above $15,188,307 was for highways. 
| $2.365.501 being for maintenance and 
| $12.772.806 for construction. 

The total revenue receints were $29,- 
262.206. or $9.28 per capita. This was 
| $9,087,616 more than the total payments 
| of the year, exclusive of the payments 
| for permanent improvements, but $4,- 
| 167,921 less than the total payments, 
including those for permanent improve- 
|}ments. Proverty and special taxes rep- 
resented 24.3 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1927, 28.5 per cent for 1926, and 
68.8 per cent for 1917. The increase 
in the amount of property and special 
taxes collected was 34.3 per cent from 
| 1917 to 1926, but there was a decrease 
of 2.9 per cent from 1926 to 1927. The 
per-canita propertv and _ svecial taxes 
| were $2.24 in 1927, $2.33 in 1926, and 
$1.93 in 1917. 

Earnings of general Departments, cr 
compensation for services rendered b- 
State officials, represented 8.1 per cert 
of the total revenue for 1927, 9.2 ver 
cent for 1926, and 9.2 per cent for i917. 

License Receipts Increase. 





States | 


United States} 


Government will continue to provide for| 
‘supervision of estates of this nature for | 
years to come. The first tentative draft | 
of this Uniform Veterans’ Probate and 
Commitment Act is therefore submitted | 
to you for presentation to your commit- | 
tee for that committee’s earnest consid- | 
eration and comment prior to its intro- 
duction to any state for legislative con- 
sideration. 


Indusirial Activity 
Advances in July, 


Midsummer Slump Is _Less| 
Noticeable Than Usual. | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


to the highest level on record. Conditions | 
in the money market remained firm. 
Production Advances. 

Preduction of manufactures and min- | 
|erals showed a smaller decrease than 
usual in © ly, and the index of indus- 
| trial production, which makes allowance 
| for seasonable variations, advanced. Pro- 
duction of steel, bituminous coal, petro- | 
| leum, automobiles, and footwear was | 
|larger in July than in June, while ac- 
| tivity in textile mills, meat packing, and 
|copper and anthracite mines declined. | 
| Lumber production showed less than the 
|usual seasonal decrease. Steel mill BC- | 
| tivity, while during July was at an un- | 
| usually high level for the summer season, | 
| was well maintained during August. 
|. Weekly reports from Detroit factories 
| show a large volume of employment in | 
|the middle of August than at any pre- 
|vious date, indicating that automobile | 
| production continued large in that month. | 
| Biulding contracts awarded declined by ; 
somewhat more than the usual seasonal 
|amount in July, but were larger than 
|in any previous July, the increase over 
| last year being chiefly in residential 
| building. Contracts awarded in the first 
two weeks in August were slightly 
smaller than in the same period of last 
year. : 





Improvement in Crops. 

Estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture as of August 1 indicate con- | 
siderable improvement in crop conditions | 
during July. Estimated wheat produc- 
tion was 891,000,000 bushels, larger by 
91,000,000 than on July 1 and slightly 
larger than the yield in 1927. The corn 
crop is expected to be more than oar | 
000,000 bushels, an increase of 750,000,- 
000 bushels from last year. Forecasts for | 
other grain crops were also larger than | 
the July 1 estimates and in most cnsee | 
exceeded last year’s yields. The August | 
1 forecast of cotton production was 14,- | 
290,000, as compared with yields of 12,- | 
955,000 bales in 1927 and nearly 18,000,- 
000 bales in 1926. 

Distribution of commodities at whole- 
sale and retail was in large volume in 
July. Sales of dry goods and shoes at 
wholesale were larger than in June, and 
those of other lines were only slightly 
smaller. Department store sales, after 
allowance for seasonal changes, increased | 
in July. Compared with July-a year 
ago trade of both wholesale and retail 
firms was larger. Stocks of department 
stores and of wholesale firms continued 
smaller than a year ago. 

Freight-car loadings increased by more 
than the usual seasonal amount in July 
and for the first time #his year were 
larger than in the corresponding month 
of 1927. Increases, compared with last 
| year, were reported in loadings of mis- 
cellaneous commodities and of grain, re- 
flecting the ear'y harvesting of the crop 
this year. The largest decrease, as com- 
pared with a year ago, was in livestock 
shipments. During the first two weeks 
in August, total loadings were in about 
the same volume ar in the corresponding 
weeks of last year. 

The general level of wholesale com- 





;were practically unchanged. 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 47.0 ner cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1927, 38.1 wer cent for 1926, 


other than corn, and some decrease in 
chemicals and drugs, silk, rubber and | 
automobile tires. During the first half | ond 9.5 per cent for 1917. 

of August there were increases in the Receipts from business licenses con- 
prices of sugar, hogs and pork products,| sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 


coke and lumber, and decreases in grains, | ance and other incorporated companies 
cotton, wool and hides. 


and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
Between July 18 and August 15 total | chiefly 


rom _ nonbusiness licenses comprise 
loans and investments of member banks} 


taxes on motor vehicles and 
| amounts paid for hunting privileges. 

in leading cities decreased by about} 

$130,000,000. 


The sales tax on gasoline amounted to 
This decline reflected a| $5,.733.045 in 1927 and $3,895,444 in 1926, 

considerable reduction in investments,! an increase of 47.2 per cent, 

chiefly at banks in New York City, and! | The total funded or fixed debt out- 

some further decline in loans on securi-| Standing December 31, 1927, was $9,352,- 

ties. All other loans, which include| 816. : 

loans for commercial purposes, showed a The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 

small seasonal increase and at the mid-| debt less sinking fund assets) was $9,- 

e| 249,316, or $2.92 per capita. In 1926 the 


dle of A t wi in th y ; 
ugust were in the largest volum t was $299, and in 


since early in 1921 and nearly $230,-| Per capita net deb 
000,000 larger than at the autumn peak | 1917, $2.14. ; ’ 
of last year. There was a further large| _ The assessed valuation of property Im 
decline in net demand deposits, and prac-| Georgia subject to ad valorem taxation 
tically no change in time deposits. was $1,275,197,929; the amount of State 

Volume of reserve bank credit out-' taxes levied was $6,375,990; and the per 
standing showed little change between| C2Ppita levy, $2.01. In 1926 the per capita 
July 25 and August 22. Discounts and| levy was $2.01, and in 1917, $1.71. 


jacceptance holdings increased slightly | 


while United States security holdings} banks, which reflected the decrease in 
Increased | their deposits. 

demand for currency, which is usual at| There were further increases between 
this time of the year, has not resulted|the middle of July and the middle of 
in an equivalent growth in reserve bank! August in open-market rates on col- 
credit, because it was offset in part by a! lateral loans, commercial paper and 


; cg : 
|decline in reserves required by member bankers’ acceptances. 


in every room 


Throw a switch — and you have 
your choice of two programs. 
Press a valve—and you have ice=- 


water. Select a book from the 
library catalog — and it’s sent 
up to yeu. Wake in the morning, 
and find the newspaper under 
your door. 

A Statler is your “‘Shome away 
from home”’. 


The & organization of 
E 50 WAX Lar, 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON ° BUFFALO (ote! Statler and Hote! Buffale) 


CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hote! Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 
Wo 


’ ¢ 


Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


~ 
Durr sun?™ 
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Estates 


THE UNITED 
Patents 


Court Refuses to Overrule Trustee 


tlonar 


In Exercising Discre 


~>— 


‘Trusteeship Carried | 


‘jut in Good Faith | 


Authority to Exercise Judg- 
ment Held to Pass 
To Successor. 


Lucu Watiunc Vv. JOHN W. WATLING, | 
AND WILLIAM G. LERCHEN, GUARDIAN 
AL LITEM FoR JOHN WriGut WATLING, | 
Jn., PALMER WATLING AND WILLIAM | 
Bippen WatTtinc. Nos. 4900-4901, 
Circuit Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
SrxtH Circuit. 

Suit was brought by a beneficiary un- 
der a will to compel the trustee to turn 
over the estate, which, it was alleged, 
belonged to her, the determination of the 
matters involved depending upon the 
construction to be placed upon the will. 

The trust company which succeeded as 
trustee of the beneficiary’s estate to the 
trustee named in the will contended that 
it was without power to exercise a dis- 
cretion conferred by the will upon the 
named trustee. The court held that the 
directionary power granted by the will 
was not personal but passed to the suc- 
cessor trustee, the trust company. 

It was also contended that the trustee 
did not have the power under the will to 
turn over the entire estate to the bene- 
ficiary, but only so much of the principal 
AS was necessary to provide a comfort- 
able living for the beneficiary. 

The will provided that the trustees 
were empowered. “should they in their 
discretion think it wise to do so, at any 
time to pay over and transfer to my said 
daughter the property or any part thereof 
held by them in trust for the benefit of 
my said daughter.” 

The court construed 
mean that the trustee, the other named 
trustee having rejused to act, had the 
power to transfer absolutely to the bene- 
ficiary all or any of the estate so held 
for her, at any time during her lifetime. 
This power, however, it was held in af- 
firming the decision of the District Court, 
was to be exercised only when the trustee, 
in the exercise of an honest, well-inten- 
tioned, proper discretion, should think 
such iransfer to be for her benefit and 
welfare and to her best interest. 

There was nothing in the record, it was 
said, to show the lack of good faith and 
the want of exercising an honest and 
well-intentioned discretion on the part of 
the trustee, and until such a showing 
was made, the court would not interfere 
with his power. A court ought not to 
everrule the trustee’s discretion, it was 
Geclared, except upon the clearest of 
proof, 

Appeals from the District Court 
the Eastern District of Michigan. 
Before Denison, Moorman and Knap- 
n, Circuit Judges. 

Judge Knappen delivered a concurring 

orinion and Judge Denison a dissenting 

opinion. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
c-livered by Judge Moorman, and of the 
ccencurring and dissenting opinions fol- 
Jew: 

John A. Watling died testate in 1919, ) 
lcaving a wife, Eunice W. Watling, a 
son. John W. Watling, and a daughter, 
Lucile Watling After making some 
special devises and bequests, his will 
provided that the residue of his estate 
should be disposed of as follows: One- 
third to the son; one-third to John W. 
Watling and William F. McCorkle, in 
trust for the testator’s wife, with power 
in the trustees to manage, care for, in- | 
vest and reinvest the same, and with 
«iirectors to pay the income therefrom, | 
xz fter paying the costs incident to the 
care of the estate, to the beneficiary 
thereof, in quarterly payments, during 
her natural life. 


Trusts to Be Divided 


At Death of Bene ficiaries 


It further provided that the trust 
estate thus created should be divided, ; 
at the beneficiary’s death, into two equal 
perts, one of which should go to the 
son, “if then living, if mot, to his issue 
then surviving, if any, if there be none,” 
to become a part of a trust estate 
created for the daughter, and that the 
other half should be added to the trust 
estate created for the daughter, if she 
was then living, and if not, should 
to the son. 

The remaining one-third was devised 

John W. Watling and William F. 
cCorkle in trust for the daughter with 
he same powers of management and 
isposition of income as those pertaining 
to the wife’s estate, and with the pro- | 
viso that at the death of the daughter 
the trust estate so created should be 
divided into equal parts, one of which 
should go to the son, if living, if not, 
to his issue then surviving, if any, and 
if there be none, to become a part of 
the trust estate created for the wife, 
and the other half should be added to 
the trust estate created for the wife, ' 
if she be then living, and if not, should 
go to the son. 

The concluding paragraph of the will- 
is: “Should my trustees hereinbefore 
named at any time think it advisable 
to do so, they may terminate the trust ! 
hereinbefore created for the benefit of 
my wife, and pay over and assign to 
her the property, or any part thereof, 
held in trust by them for her benefit, to 
be hers absolutely and free from any 
claim upon the part of my daughter or 
son, or the issue of my said daughter 
or son. And I also hereby empower 
my said trustees, should they in their | 
discretion think it wise to do so, at any 
time to pay over and transfer to my 
said daughter the property or any part 
thereof held by them in trust for the 
benefit of my said daughter, and in case 
they shall do so, she shall take the same 
for her own absolutely, free and clear 
of all claims on the part of my said son 
or my said wife, or the issue of my 
said son.” 

John W. Watling was appointed trustee 
under the will by the probate court of 
Wayne County, Michigan, but McCorkle | 
formally declined to act as trustee. When 
the will was made iv 1509, the daughter, 
Lucile, wes wniined in a Government 
hospital for the insane as a mentally in- 
competent person. About a year after | 
zser father’s death, she was released from 
the hospital and formally adjudged sane. | 
Her mother died in 1922, and Lucile de- | 
manded of her brother, as trustee, about 
that time, that he turn over to her the | 
estate vised to her in her father’s will. | 
This he refused to do, and in June of | 
1923 he resigned as trustee, and the 


this provision to 


for 
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go 
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Ri 
t 
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| es 
from his failure 


'testator’s intention, 


| power 


| given the discretion 


pointed in 
Company. This suit 
Lucile against the trust company 
compel it to turn over to her her estate. 

The trust company’s defense to the suit 
was that whatever discretion was vested 


was brought by 


| in the trustee under the will to pay over 
daughter the trust} 


and transfer to the 
estate was personal to the original 
trustees and did not pass to it. John W. 
Watling and his infant children, who were 
made parties defendant to the suit, de- 
fended i: on that ground and on the addi- 
tional ground that the power given the 
trustees was a power to be exercised 
only to the extent that it was necessary 
to use the principal of the estate for 
the comfortable living of the beneficiary, 
or if not so limited, it was a power to 
be exercised solely and exclusively at 
the will of the trustee, with which a 
court cf equity could not interfere. 


Lack of Authority 
For Transfer Is Alleged 


The trial court held that the power 
passed to the successor trustee, and that 
the will created an active trust as to 
both capital and income for the benefit 
of the daughter; that there was an- 
nexed to the trust a power, granted to 
the trustee as donee thereof and coupled 
with the trust, to transfer absolutely to 
the beneficiary all or any of the estate 
so held for her, at any time during her 
lifetime, when the trustee, in the exer- 
cise of an honest, well-intentioned, proper 
discretion, should think such transfer to 
be for her benefit and welfare and to 
her best interest; but further held that 
there was nothing in the record to show 
bad faith on the part of the trustee in 
failing to exercise the power, and until 
it appeared that there was bad faith or 
failure to exercise An honest discretion 
on the part of the trustee, after being 
judicially advised of its possession of 
the power, the court would not undertake 
to determine whether the _ property 
should or should not be turned over to 
the cestui que trust: 

Whether a discretionary power given 
a trustee is personal to the trustee named 
or passes to a substituted trustee upon 
the former’s death or resignation de- 
pends necessarily upon the intention of 
the creator of the trust. Where there 
is a discretionary right to terminate the 
trust by turning over the entire estate 
to the beneficiary, it is generally held 
that the power passes to the successor 
trustee. Perry on Trusts and Trustees, 
6th Ed.. Sec. 503. The trial court held 
that the power passed in this case upon 
the sustaining authority of Sells v. 
Delgado, 186 Mass. 25; Greenwich Trust 
Co, v. Converse, 100 Conn. 15; Hicks v. 
Hicks, 84 N. J. Equity 515, and other 
cases. We think the holding was right. 

When the will was made applellant 
was ill and confined in a hospital for 
the insane. In this situation the testator 
might well have established a fund, and 
given to the trustees thereof the power 
to use the income therefrom and the 
principal, if necessary, for the daugh- 
ter’s support during her life. With 
equal consideration for her future, he 
might have given the trustees the power, 
should the time come when they thought 
it wise to do so, to turn over the prin- 
cipal to her. 


Testator Had Reason 
To Expect Her Recovery 


She had been an unusually intelligent 
young woman, and the testator must 
have thought it possible, if not probable, 
that she would eventually recover; other- 
wise he would have made no provision by 
which the trustees might turn over to 
her estate. If he had intended, even 
though she recovered, merely to authorize 
the use, if necessary, of the corpus of 
the estate for her living, he could easily 


| have expressed that purpose in unmis- 
; takable terms. ; 


As against the inferences to be drawn 
so to do, reference is 
made to the provision which he made 
for his wife, which is said to show iden- 


to} 


his place the Union Trust Beneficiary Desired 


Transfer of Estate 


Proof of Lack of Good Faith 
Required to Justify 
Interference, 


’ Stasis 
exercise it upon the exercise of a 
cedent discretion. 

It is perhaps quite true, as appellant 
contends, that upon the exercise of the 
precedent discretion in favor of the bene- 
ficiary, it would be the duty of the 
trustee to exereise the power, just as 
if it were directed to do so, and there 
would be no further discretion, or rather, 
that evidence showing the dishonest ex- 
ercise of the precedent discretion would 
also show dishonest use of the power. 
Nevertheless, there is a discretion in the 
trustee upon which the use of the power 
depends; and the duty to use it would 
not result, in our opinton, from a mere 
finding that appellant was sane and 
capable of prudently managing her 
estate. Other considerations, even in 
these circumstances, might be sufficiently 
potent to make the use unwise. The 
chances of a recurrence of her former 
illness, the state of her health, with the 
probable effect thereon of her taking 
over the management of her affairs, are 
matters that should also have consid- 
eration. 

It is, of course, the duty of the trustee 
to exercise an honest and well-intentioned 
discretion. Read v. Patterson, 44 N, J. 


pre- 


| Equity 211; Thompson v. Denny, 78 Ind. 


App. 257; Perry on Trusts and Trustees, 
See. 508. And if it fails to do so, a court 
of equity will check it, and, if need be, 
will exercise the power itself. Keating 
v. Keating, 182 Ia. 1056; Bull v. Bull, 
8 Conn. 47; Cochran v. Paris, 11 Gratten 
348. But a court ought not to overrule 
the trustee’s discretion except upon the 
clearest of proof, that is, proof that .it 
has not exercised good faith discretion. 
Morton v. Southgate, 28 Me. 41. 

Such proof does not appear in this 
case, since it does not appear, as stated 
by the trial court, that the trustee has 
considered whether it ought or ought 
not to pay over the money from any 
standpoint other than that of its power. 
It is to be presumed that, being assured 
of the existence of that power, it will 
exercise an honest discretion. As to 


what that should lead to we express no! 


opinion. 

Decree affirmed. 

Knappen, Circuit Judge (concurring): 
I think the opinion of Judge Moorman 
correctly interprets decedent’s will and 
T concur in it. I find no evidence of any 
intent on the part~of the testator that 
plaintiff should be deprived of full 
ownership and control of the principal 
of the bequest to her on her restoration 
to health, unless in the good faith judg- 
ment of the trustee it is for some reason 
deemed unwise to terminate the trust. 


Judge Denison Dissents 
From Majority Views 
Denison, Circuit Judge: I am not able 


to agree with the opinion of the court. 
I think the dominant purpose of the tes- 


|tator to be drawn from the will was that 


the wife and daughter should have a 


| life interest only while the fee was pre- 


i only 


tity of purpose with that respecting the ! 


daughter, that is, a purpose to insure 
his daughter’s comfort for life by the 
use, if necessary, of the corpus of her 
estate, but if not necessary, by the use 
ot the income therefrom only and the 
preservation of the corpus for the chil- 
dren of his son. To say that it was the 
as disclosed in the 
will, so to restrict the use of the power 
givenhis trustees would be to say that, 
except in that necessity, there would be 
no power, This we cannot do. Besides, 
differences in the circumstances and the 
business qualifications of the wife and 
daughter, as shown by the proofs, do not, 
we think, admit of an inference that it 
was the intention of the testator to put 
the same limitations upon the use of the 
two estates, 

Moreover, we do not 
will any purpose to pass the property 
ultimately to the children of the 
The son took his share outright, and, if 
he survives his sister, will also take her 
share at her death, if in the meantime 
it is not turned over to her. To provide 
that his children were to stand in his 
place, if he should not be living when 
the daughter died, was merely to say 
that they should take if the trustees had 
not exercised the power given them by 
the will. In this they were given a 
broad discretion, and we find nothing in 
the will respecting the son’s children or 
otherwise that restricts the use of this 
discretion to the living expenses of the 
daughter. 

Neither do we construe the will as 
granting a power which the trustees 
were required to exercise if and as soon 
as the plaintiff was adjudged to be sane 
or believed to be capable of looking after 
her estate, nor, similarly, as a power to 
be exercised solely eat the will of the 
trustee and not subject to control by the 
courts, 


Transfer Was Not Required 


On Recovery of Daughter 


‘discover in the 


son. | 


| Earl 


served for the only probable, if not the 
possible, descendants in another 
generation. So far as the special power 
of the trustee went beyond providing for 
unexpected necessities which income 
would not meet,I think the testator had 
in mind, not the reasonable probable 
things for which he could easily provide 
in terms, but those unforeseeable devel- 
opments which might 


by general words. 
It is not infrequent for one who has 
only the income of an estate, greatly 


to desire ownership of a home, or means; 


of providing reasonably for a dependent, 
or other things which these may illus- 
trate, and under such circumstances that 


the gratification of the desire becomes } 


important enough so that the testator, 
if living, would have complied, or if he 
would become member, and to have the 
had thought of it specifically would have 
provided for it in his will. 
think we can carry the trustee’s discre- 
tion further than this without departing 
from the testator’s controlling wish. 
June 30, 1928. 


Claims for Patent 


On Retort Rejected 


Specifications Found to Be 
Generic to Similar Device. 


ea | 
Ex PARTE Breyer ’AND BUNCE. APPEAL 
THE | 


No. 1730, BoarpD OF APPEAL OF 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1680726 was_ issued 
Augtist 14, 1928, to’ Frank G. Breyer and 
H. Bunce for Built-Up 
Zinc, Retort, on application 172951, filed 
March, 5, 1927. 

Messers. Pennie, Davis, Marvin & Ed- 
monds for applicant. 

Claims 1 to 4 were found to be generic 
to the integral annular building block 
shown in this application, and to a simi- 
lar structure covered in applicant’s co- 
pending allowed case and made up of 
separate building blocks. It was 


tions should be rejected on those of the 
other. 

Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, 
Examiners-in-Chief Skinner and _ Ide. 
The full text of the decision of the 
Board follows: 

The appellants have an allowed appli- 
cation Serial No. 172950 in which a 
structure similar to that of the present 


| application is built up of separate blocks 


The provision in question did not direct | 


the trustees, should they believe appel- 


| lant to have recovered and to be capable 


of looking after her property, to turn 
it over to her; it merely gave them the 
to turn it over should they in 


| 


their discretion think it wise. They were | 


of exercising the 
power upon the exercise of their judg- 
ment or precedent discretion of finding 
it wise todo so. This is not, therefore, 
a case where the power is directed to 
be exercised upon the happening of some 
event, or upon the finding by the trustees 
of the existence of a condition; but is a 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


probate court of Wayne County ap- power conferred with a discretion to! 
‘ ‘ 


' 


b 


united by horizontal and vertical joints 
and the claims are so limited, or in some 
cases the word “bricks” is used. 

The Examiner holds that the word 
“brick” is broad enough to cover 


complete annular units disclosed in 


Figure 3 of the present application and | 
that claims using such term in the al-| 
Claims ! 


lowed ‘application are generic. 


1 to 4 of the present application are 


clearly generic to both constructions and | 


the rejection is based upon the ground 
that both applications contain § generic 
claims and there is no line between them. 
This all depends upon whether the term 
“brick” is generic or broad enough to 
cover the complete annulus of the pres- 
ent case. 

We find no definition in the diction- 


y Power | 


go beyond any-/} 
thing expected and could be covered only ' 


I do not; 


Vertical | 


held : 
that the claims of one of the applica-' 


the ! 


STATES DAILY: MONDAY, AUGUST 27, 1928 


Use of Notation ‘2V | 


For Paint Brushes | 


| Refused on Appeal. 


‘Mark Is Held to Be Merely 
| Deseriptive as to Size, 

| Grade or Quality 

Of Goods. 


EX PARTE THE PATTERSON-SARGENT Co, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
The decision of the Examiner ot Trade 

Marks, refusing to register the number 

“21” as a trade mark for paint brushes, 

was affirmed on the ground that the 

notation would merely be descriptive of 
the goods as to size, grade, or quality. 

Edward R. Alexander and T. L. Mead 
for appellant. 

The full text of the opinion of Assist- 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner of trade-marks finally re- 
fusing to register the number “21” as a 
trade-mark for paint brushes. 

The ground stated by the examiner 
for refusing to register said mark is that 
it is not indicative of origin or owner- 
ship. The examiner states that it is of 
common practice among manufacturers 
of paint brushes to place thereon a great 
variety of numerals presumably intended 
to indicate size, grade, or quality, or to 
identify the brushes by catalog number. 
As showing such use of numerals the 
examiner refers to Catalog No. of 
The Wooster Brush Co., and to the cata- 
logs of other manufacturers. 

In “Nims on Unfair Competition and 
Trade Marks,” it is stated that “Whether 
numerals may be employed trade 
marks is a question of some doubt.” 

Rules Summarized. 

Nims refers as follows to what he 
terms a leading case on this general | 
question in which Lurton, C. J., reviews | 
the cases and summarizes the rules to be 
deduced from them, thus: (Page 407): 

“Combined with a name, a word or 
some other sign or symbol a numeral , 
may well become a vital part of a valid 

trade marks.” (Dennison Mfg. Co. v. 
Scharf Tag Label & Box Co., 155 Fed. 
625). The case further held that the 
use of a numeral could not be protected 
unless it was shown that the primary ob- 
ject and purpose of its use was to in- 
dicate, not quality, grade, or style of 
the goods, but the identity of the owner 
or producer and to distinguish it from 
similar articles made by others. 

“In Goldsmith Silver Co. v. Savage, 
(229 Fed. 623-1916), the Circuit Court of 
appeals, First Circuit, by Bingham, J., 
says: ‘Whether naked numerals may con- 
stitute a valid trade mark has never been 
determined, The cases, however, are not 
without expressions of opinion upon the 
subject, some viewing the matter from 
one standpoint and some from another, 
and text-writers have entertained equally 
divergent views.’ 

“Putnam J., in a dissenting opinion 
| discusses fully the question oi whether 
numerals may be valid trade marks. He | 
says: ? 
| “ ‘There has never been any autherite-| 
| tive decision sustaining the claim of the 
respondent that a number like 108 may 
not be properly held to be a trade mark. 
In this particular case it seems to have 
| been taken from the street number of 
, the building where the complainant’s fac- 
tory or place of trade was. In McLean: 
v. Fleming, 96 U. S. 245; 24 L. Ed. 828, | 
there is a full and complete discussion by | 
Mr. Justice Clifford of the law of trade 
marks; and he makes it sweeping enough | 
to cover in a mere number. As we have’! 
said, there has been no authoritative de- 
cision throwing out numbers as_ trade 
marks, though there has been consider- 
able discussion on the topic. 

“As applied to the present case, the 
numerals answer all the demands for a| 
proper trade mark, indicating nothing ex- | 
cept such elements as are proper to es- 
tablish trade mark rights; and, in the! 
lack of any authoritative hostile deci- 
sion, we might accept the position of the! 
complainant in view of the general ob-! 
servations of Mr. Justice Clifford (96 U.}\ 
S. at pages 250, 254; 24 L. Ed. 828), es- 
pecially about ‘symbol, figure, letter, 
form, or device.’ These observations | 
are sufficient to show the position of the! 
federal courts.’ 

Citation Discussed. 

“Judge Putnam then discusses the! 
case of Gillott v. Esterbrook, 48 N. Y.| 
574, and quotes from the opinion of the | 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island in the 
{American Solid Leather Button Co, y. 
Anthony (15 R. I. 338), as follows: 

“*A trade mark when applied to manu- 
factured articles may well consist of the 
name and address of the manufacturer, 
with the addition of some peculiar device | 

‘or emblem, some curious forms or fig- 
ures, so disposed as to attract attention, 
impress the memory, and advertise more 
effectually the origin of the article to 
| which it is attached. This affords a wide 
field for ingenuity in producing designs, | 
which the increasing variety of modern 
trade mark shows is not wholly neg- 
lected, and it may be that even num-| 
erals or letters of the alphabet can 
be combined and printed in ‘such un-! 
{usual and peculiar forms, that the re-| 
, sult would be quite sufficient for use | 
| as a trade mark.’ (Lawrence Mfg. Co. v. | 
| Lowell Hosiery Mills, 129 Mass. 325- 
| 1880.) | 
“It may be difficult to give to bare | 
numbers the effect of indicating origin! 
or ownership; and it may be still more | 
difficult to show that they were origi- | 


as 


| 


| 
| 


j 


aries which refers to an integral an-| 
nular building block, but it would seem | 
| reasonable to define the word brick as a/ 
block of any form made from burned} 
| Clay. In any event, we are satisfied that | 
only one patent should be granted for, | 
| considering only the mechanical build-| 
ing up of the cylindrical flue, there is! 
nothing novel in either form of building | 
block. Everyone is familiar with chim- | 
neys built either of reetangular or seg- | 
mental bricks and, ‘by way of example; 
| we will call attention to the patent to| 
Reed, No. 89075, April 20, 1869, to show 
that it is also old to build a cylindrical 
flue of integrally formed annular blocks. 
In view of these facts, it is evident 
that whatever invention there may be is 
exhausted in the generic claims of the 
present application and that the allowed 
application claims are not patentable! 
over the same, If-applicant insists upon 
taking out a patent on the allowed 
claims we hold that no patent should be 
granted on the present application, and 
in view of the doubt as to the proper 
definition of the word “brick” we will 
| affirm the decision of the Examiner. 
Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 


; 40 days. Rule 149, i 


| son why they should not 


: whether 
; mark 


}aminer, I am of 


Paint Brushes 


. 
Avtuorizep STATEMENTS. ONLY 
Pursuisnep “Wrreovt CoMMENT 


Trade 


Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


S 


Library-lndex and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 


YLLAB1 are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


| 
Index and Digest | 
| 


inches, usually 


employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


TRUSTS: 


Management and Disposal of Trust Property: 


Discretionary Powers of Trustee: 
trustee is granted discretionary power, it is the duty of the trustee to exer- 
cise an honest and well-intentioned discretion; and if he fails to do so, a 
court of equity will check him, and if need be, exercise the power itself; 
but a court ought not to everrule the trustees discretion except upon the 
clearest of proof, that is, proof that he has not exercised good faith dis- 


cretion.—Watling v. Watling et al. 


‘of Supervision and 
Diligence and Good Faith.—Where 


(Circuit Court of Ajfpeals for the Sixth 


Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1608, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ILLS: 
Trusts: 


Estates in Trust and 


W 


Powers: 
Discretionary Power in Named Trustee: 


Construction of Testamentary 
Power of Successor 


Trustee.—Where will gave to trustee named a discretionary right to termi- 


nate the trust by turning over entire estate to beneficiary, held: 


Discretion- 


ary power was not personal to the named trustee but passed to the successor 


trustee.—Watling v. Watling et al. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 


Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1608, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


V7 ILLS: 
Trusts; 


Y 


Estate in Trust and Powers: 
Estate, Title or Interest of Beneficiary: 


Construction of Testamentary 
Discretion of Trustec. 


—Where testator empowered trustees named in his will, “should they in 
their discretion think it wise to do so, at any time to pay over the transfer 
to my said daughter the property or any part thereof held by them in 


trust for the benefit of my said daughter,” held: 


The will granted to the 


trustees the power to transfer absolutely to the beneficiary all or any of the 
estate so held for her, but only when the trustees, in the exercise of an 
honest, well-intentioned, proper discretion, should think such transfer to be 


for her benefit and welfare and to her best interests—Watling v. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


et al. 
1608, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Watling 





Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: 


Rejection on Allowed Case: 


Zine Retort.—Where claims 1-4, 


Patent 1680726, included claims generic to the integral annular building 
block shown in that case, and also to a similar structure covered in appli- 


cant’s copending allowed case claiming separate building blocks, held: 


The 


claims of the allowed case were not patentable over the generic claims; and 
if applicant insisted in taking out a patent on the allowed claims the generic 


claims should be rejected thereon.—Ex parte Breyer et al. 


(Board of Appeals 


of the Patent Office.—Yearly Index Page 1608, Col. 3 (Volume ITI.) 


TRADE MARKS: 


Descriptive Notations: “Hicycle.”—Where registrant 


was prior in point of time and used the word “Hicycle”’ upon portable 
electric drills; and petitioner for cancellation of the mark used the words 


“High Cycle” upon the same class of goods, held: 


The petition for cancel- 


lation of the mark “Hicycle” granted, as it includes an obvious phonetic 
spelling of the word “high” and conveys to those in the trade merely a de- 
scription of the character of the goods, devices adaptable for use with a high 
frequency or high cycle current.—The Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 


pany v. Chicago Pneumtic Tool Company. 


(First Assistant Commissioner 


of Patents, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1608, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


upon paint brushes, held: 


Not registrable, as it would merely be descrip- 


tive of the goods as to size, grade, or quality, and not indicate origin of 


gouods.~Ex parte The Patterson-Sargent Company. 


(Assistant Commissioner 


of Patents, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1608, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: 


Descriptive Words: 


“Porcelain”’.—Where the word 


“Porcelain” appeared in the Seasonal Color Index for 1921, indicating 


that it was descriptive of a certain color of silk fabric, held: 


The decision 


of the examiner, refusing registration on that ground reversed; since the 
mere presence of the word in the index is not sufficient to indicate the word 


was known and used in the trade in a descriptive manner.—Ex parte Frank 
(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents.) — 


& Cohen Silk Corporation. 


Yearly Index Page 1608, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


Canceling of Name “Hicycle” on Drills 


Driven by Electric Power Is Affirmed 


Trade Mark Is Held to Be Descriptive of Product in View 
Of Terms Used in Industry. 


COMPANY V, CHICAGO 
Toot COMPANY. 
CANCELLATION No. 1464. First As- 


SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


| 
| 


' 
' 


'TuHe BLAck & DECKER MANUFACTURING | appeal of the registrant, Chicago Pneu- 
PNEUMATIC | matic Tool Company, of the decision of 
APPLICATION FOR | the examiner 


er of trade mark interfer- 
ences, sustaining the petition for cancel- 
lation filed by The Black & Decker Manu- 


The petition requesting cancellation of ; facturing Company and recommending 


registrant’s notation ‘‘Hicycle,” used 
upon portable electric drills, was granted 
on conculsion that the mark included an 
obvious phonetic spelling of the word 
‘high”, and that it conveyed to those in 


| 


canceliation of the registrant’s mark. 


Respondent, registrant, has obtained 
registration No. 200387, issued June 30, 


| 1925, of the notation “Hicycle” used upon 


| elect 


the trade merely a description of the) 


characted of. the goods. 


John E. Cross for the Black & Decker | 


Manufacturing Company. Ira L. Nicker- 
son for Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany. , 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
_~This_ case comes on for review, on 


nally designed for that purpose; but if it 


design, and that they have had that ef- 


; such tools. 


] yal apparatus and machines, par- 
ticulafly portable electric tools for bor- 
ing, drilling, grinding, reaming, and tap- 
ping, also generator sets for operating 
The registrant claims adop- 


; tion and use of its mark on grinders and 


| pers since January 19, 1925. 


{ 


| 


fect, it may not be easy to assign a rea- | 


receive 


the | 


same protection, as trade marks, as any | 


other symbol or device.’”” (Boardman v. 
Meriden Brittan, 35 Conn. 402). 

From the authorities it appears that 
a mark functions as a trade 
depends upon the effect it has 
upon the public mind; and the question 
in every case must be determined not by 
what the mark is, but by what it does. 
If it functions to identify the author or 


a. _ | generators continuously since December 
The full text of the opinion of First | cee nine shecesmneel 


31, 1924, and on drills, reamers, and tap- 
Petitioner 


, claims use of the words “High Cycle” be- 


ginning early in the year 1926, February, ! 


be once shown that that was the original | on name plates applied to electric drills, 


and, March, April and July, 1926, on 
portable screw drivers, socket wrenches, 
and portable grinders. 
Both parties, have taken testimony, 
filed briefs and appeared at the hearing. 
While it is in evidence that the peti- 


; tioner was later in the field to adopt 
| and use the notation, the contentions are 
; made that the words are merely descrip- 
| tive of the character of the goods; that 


owner of the merchandise to which it is| * hy : 
| long before the registrant adopted and 


| appropriated, it is clearly a trade mark; 


if it functions merely to identify the | i x o c 
; sense; that the registrant’s notation is a 
; mere obvious misspelling of one of the 
words and, finally, that the registrant 


merchandise it is clearly not a trade 
mark. 
Definition of Number.” 


Numbers, as a general rule, when as- | 


sociated with objects, create in the pub- 
lic mind the impression that they are 


in some sense descriptive of the objects, | 


or a means of identification. One of the 
definitions of the term “number” is: 

“Specif.: (1) A numeral noting or 
affixed to something for identification: 
As, what is the policeman’s number?” 
(New Standard Dictionary.) 

When numbers have been used by dif- 
ferent manufacturers to identify their 
goods as to size, grade, ete., and they 
have become known to the public as 


marks of identification, they are obvi- | 


ously not subject to the exclusive use of 
any one. Every manufacturer and owner 


has the right to place upon his goods | 
words, numbers, or other symbols by | 


which his goods may be identified. In 
the language of the Supreme Court: 


“Letters or figures which, by the cus- | 


tom of traders; or the declaration of the 


manufacturer of the goods to which they | 


are attached, are only used to denote 
quality, are incapable of exclusive appro- 
priation; but are open to use by anyone, 
like the adjectives of the language.” 


(Manufacturing Co. v. Trainer, 101 U. S. | 
| distinguish from recognized standards of 
It being common practice with manu- | 


51, 55; 25 L. Ed. 993.) 


facturers of paint brushes to provide 
them with numbers for the purpose of 
identification, as pointed out by the ex- 
the opinion that the 
number 21, appropriated by the appel- 
lant to its paint brushes, would produce 
no other effect upon the public mind 
than that it is a mark of identification, 
descriptive of its goods as to size, grade, 
or quality and as such not registrable 
in view of the provisions of Sec. 5 of the 
Trade Mark Act of February 20, 1905. 


| contrary. 





* characteristic 


The decision of the examiner of trade | 


marks is affirmed, 
August 4, 1928, 
fe 


they are not susceptible of exclusive 
ownership by anyone; that they have not 
the capacity to indicate origin or owner- 
ship; that it was common in the trade 


used such term to use it in a descriptive 


has notified the petitioner that the latter 
is infringing the former’s registered 
trade mark and demands a cessation of 
such infringement. 

The registrant has sought to establish 


| that the word “cycle” is not synonymous 


” 


with the word “frequency” and does not 
describe any quality or characteristic of 


| the tools on which it is used. The weight 


of the evidence is, however, clearly to the 
The publication “High-Speed 
Motors in the Wood-Working Industry” 
by the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, reprinted from a 
publication of May, 1922, in “The Wood- 
Worker” seems conclusive that the trade 
understood the words “high cycle” to in- 
dicate an electrically driven rotary tool 
or device whose speed is dependent upon 
the frequency or the number of cycles 


| per second of the alternating current by 


which it is driven. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
to those familiar with the electric art, | 
and this is not disputed by the registrant, | 
that the words “high frequency,” “high 
resistance,” “high voltage,” “high ten-! 
sion,” “high current,” are very commonly 
used in the art in a comparative way to 


| 


these features. While the meaning may 
be somewhat vague in a given instance 
yet, to those skilled in the art, there is a 
sufficiently definite meaning conveyed. | 
Likewise, in connection with the use of 


} the term “high cycle” as applied to the 


xoods to which the registrant applies 
them, those ordinarily skilled in the art 
would undérstand these — electrically 
driven rotating devices to possess the 
or quality of being es- 
pecially adaptable for use with a high 
frequency or high cycle current. 

For the reasons set forth more at | 
iength in the decision of. the examiner of 
trade mark interferences, I am unable! 


, 


Ane Presenten Peres, Berne 
ny Tue Uniren States Dairy 


Marks 


Name ‘Porcelain’ 
For Silk Fabries 
Is Given Approval 


Term Held Not to Be De- 
scriptive Although Listed 
In Color Index; Exam- 
iner Overruled. 


Ex parte Frank & COHEN SILK Cor- 
PORATION. First ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENT. 

The decision of th: Examiner of Trade 
Marks, denying registration of the word 
“Porcelain” used upo» silk fabrics on the 
ground that it appeared in the Seasonal 
Color Index, indicating that it-was used 
in the trade to indicate a certain color 
of a fabric, was reversed. 

Herbert B. Moses for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan foilows: 

Applicant has appealed from the de- 
cision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration of the word “Porce- 
lain” used upon fabrics in the piece of 
silk, artificial silk and silk or artificial 
silk mixtures. 

Registration has been refused on the 
ground the word is descriptive in that 
it merely indicates the color of the goods 
and, therefore, is barred by statute under 
section 5 (b) of the act of February 
20, 1905. The basis for the holding that 
the word is descriptive is that such word 
appears in the “Index to Color Names 
and Color Numbers of the Standard and 
Season Color Cards of America” as cre- 
ated and issued by The Textile Color 
Card Association of the United States, 
Inc. This association appears to be a 
general advisory association to manu- 
facturers and dealers in fabrics of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Two Types of Color Cards. 

The managing director states in a 
letter dated February 28, 1928, received 
in this office March 1, 1928, that the asso- 
ciation issues “two types of color cards— 
The Standard which contains, at present, 
154 staple colors and which seldom 
changes, and our seasonai cards which 
forecast colors and guide industries in 
seasonal color development,” in this in- 
dex, the word “Porcelain” appears fol- 
lowed by the explanation “Sp. ’21.” The 
index stated to differentiate between 
standard colors and seasonal colors, the 
latter being listed in the index accord- 
ing to the year and season in which they 
appeared. This explanation indicates 
that porcelain appeared in the spring 
of 1921. The director further states 
that: 

“When a color brought out during a 
season becomes very popular and con- 
tinued so from seaso. to season, it grad- 


1s 


| ually assumes a place in the category cf 


staples. At different periods covering 
three, four or five years, according to 
necessity, we revise our Standard Card 
in order to include certain seasonal col- 


| ors, Which have, through continued usave 


and acceptance of industry become 
standardized.” 
Says Term Constantly Used. 
The statement is further made by the 


director that: “All the terms listed in 


} our Index are in constant use, some in- 
| dustries, of course, using 
| others. 


more than 


If it is the fact that the word here 
sought to be regizieved has been and 
still is actually usec in the trade vo 
indicate a certain color of a fabric, ob- 
viously the word is descriptive. I aim 
not satisfied, however, that the mer? 
presence of this wor’ in the index above 
noted establishes that the word is known 


‘and used in the trade in this descrip- 


tive manner. There is no evidence of 
actual use beyond the statement of the 
manager and this is not proper evidence. 
It is thought there should be some satis- 
factory evidence, in addition to the in- 
dex itself, to corroborate the statement 
of the manager that ail the terms lisied 
in the index are in constant use. 

It would seem the office, in order lo 
justify denial registration of ‘a mark 
which is otherwise wholly fanciful and 
registrable, should ciearly establish that 
the mark is known ir. the trade as in- 
dicating a character or quality of th 
goods. The index alone is not believed 
to fully establish such fact. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 


, marks is reversed. 


August 14, 1928. 


Applications for Patents 
In France Exceed Record 


[Coutinued from Page 1.) 
1925, 19.200 during both 1924 and 1923, 
and 15,967 in 1915. 

The umber of patents granted to 
French inventors was greater in 1927 
than in 1926, but the proportion of pat- 
ents of French inventors, 58 per cent, 
was slightly less than the 591% per cent 
in 1926. This drop in the relative nu- 
merical importance of patents of French 
inventors was to be expected, however, 
it is declared, as in 1913—a normal pre- 
war year—the proportion was only 47 
per cent, 

In the total of 17,500 patents granted 
during 1927 United States owners fig- 
ure for 1,435 and Canadian owners for 
35. The number of patents granted to 
Germans fell from 3,067 for 1913 to 
1,113 for 1923, but then rose to 2,113 
for 1926 and 2,376 for 1927. Second, from 
the standpoint of numerical importance, 
come the British owners who obtained 
1,051 patents in 1927 as against 1,087 
in 1926 and 1,247 in 1925. Other Euro- 
pean countries figuring heavier in 1927 
than during earlier years were: Austri 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Czechoslo 
vakia, Hungary and the Netherlands, 


, 


to reach any other conclusion than that 
the registrant’s mark includes an obvious 
phonetic spelling of the word “high” and 
conveys to those in the trade merely a 
description of the character or quality 
of the goods. 

rhe decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences sustaining the peti- 
tion and recommending the cancellation 
of the registrant’s trade mark is affirmed, 

August 14, 1928. 


The United States Daily 


| 

| 
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| 

in New York 

| THe Uniren States Dairy is de- 
| livered to any of the leading New 
| York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
| Give your order to the mail clerk 

of your hotel or telephone 

Longacre 4649. 
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Renewal of Lease for Salt Creek Oil 


To Sinclair Company Is Protested 


. 
Attorney Outlines Position of Petroleum Firm in Com- 


plaining Against Sale 


[Continued 


of the existence of a purported option 
in the contract with the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Company, executed by 
Secretary Fall in 1922. 

Having learned that the contract, 
which became effective January 1, 1923, 
had been renewed without public notice 
pursuant to this undisclosed option, we 
filed, on April 13, 1928, in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a protest against 
the renewal of this contract, on the 
ground that the purported option in the 
contract effective January 1, 1923, was 
null and void and unauthorized by law, 
since the law which authorized the sale 
of the oil did not confer on the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the right to grant 
an option. 

We invited attention to the fact that 


there is a clear and well recognized | 


distinction between the right to sell and 
the right to grant an option to purchase, 
and that if the purported option in the 
contract of 1922 is invalid, the Depart- 
ment clearly could not lawfully sell the 
oil again without advertising for bids 
as required by law. 

As authority for the distinction be- 
tween the power to sell and the power 
to grant an option to purchase, we have 
cited the following cases: Trogdon v. 
Williams, 144 N. C. 192, 56 S. E. 865, 
10 L. R. A. (N. S.) 867; Ives v. Daven- 
port, 3 Hill (N. Y.) 373; Field v. Small, 
17 Colo. 386, 30 Pac. 1034; Swift v. Ir- 
win, 140 Ark. 459, Ann. Cas. 1914 C, 


863, 148 S. W. 267; Wyncoop v. Shoe- | 


maker, 37 App, D. C. 258; Tibbs v. Zirkle, 
55 W. Va. 49, 2 Ann. Cas. 421. 

In Tibbs v. Zirkle, supra, the defend- 
ant Zirkle was authorized by a power of 
attorney to sell certain land. Instead 
of making a sale, he granted an_option 
and, in holding this option invalid, the 
court used the following language: 

“We cannot hold otherwise than that 
Zirkle exceeded his authority under his 
power of attorney in executing plain- 
tiff’s option, for he was only authorized 
to make sale, while an option is not 


sale, although it may eventuate in a! 


sale. For the time being it prevents a 
sale, it matters not what the event 
thereof may be, and if Zirkle had au- 
thority to give an option for three 
months, he had the right to extend such 
option for three years, and in this man- 
ner he might indefinitely tie up the 
property and prevent instead of securing 
a sale thereof. This certainly was not 
had in view by the land owners when 
they authorized Zirkle to make sale for 
them. Those dealing with Zirkle must 
take notice of the extent of his power.” 


In support of this protest we filed an 
affidavit of L. L. Marcell, president of 
this company, setting out, among other 
things, that as a result of changed con- 
ditions crude oil in the Salt Creek field 
when sold at competitive bidding now 
commands a relatively higher price than 
in December, 1922, when the original 
contract with the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Company was made, and is now 
worth, when sold in open competition, 
more than the Mid-Continent crude oil 
of the same gravity; that this oil when 
so offered will bring a higher price than 
the Mid-Continent price being received 
by the government is evidenced by two 
contracts which are matters of public 
record or information, viz: 


“Contract made between Albert E. 
Watts and Harry A. Stuart, receivers 
operating oil and gas lease on United 
States naval reserves No. 3 and White 
‘ Eagle Oil and Refining Company, on 
November 21, 1927, as the result of com- 
petitive bidding, by the terms of which 
the White Eagle Company bought oil 
produced on the adjoining Teapot Dome 
reserve from the date of the contract to 
the date operations were shut down at 
12%. cents per barrel above the Mid- 
Continent price. 

“Contract between the State of Wyo- 
ming and Producers and Refiners Cor- 
poration, as the result of competitive 
bidding April 23, 1926, by which the 
Producers and Refiners Corporation pur- 
chased for a period of five years the 
State royalty oil from the Salt Creek 
field at the Mid-Continent price, plus 31 
cents per barrel for the first 50,000 bar- 
rels of said royalty oil produced in each 
calendar month, plus 20 cents per bar- 
rel for the next 25,000 barrels produced 
in each calendar month, and plus 10 


cents per barrel for all of the royalty | 


oil in excess of 75,000 barrels per cal- 


endar month, under the terms of which} 


latter contract the State of Wyoming 
is now receiving from the Salt Creek 


Investigation of ““Dumping” 
In Commerce Is Proposed 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
combined. It was of opinion that, while 
the recommendation of the Geneva Con- 
ference aiming at concerted action by 
States with a view to a general and si- 
multaneous reduction of Customs bar- 
riers should not be lost sight of, it was 
indispensable to proceed, in this cage, 
with prudence, so as to obtain by virtue 
of well-conducted experiments the pro- 
gressive adhesion of the nations to a 
generalization of the system. 

The Committee referred the proposed 
method to the Consultative Committee 
for discussion, and the latter gave its 
whole-hearted approval. 

During the present session, the Com- 
mittee decided upon the choice of a cer- 
tain number of basic products necessary 
to industry and even certain foodstuffs 
in respect of which proposals had been 
submitted by certain members. In re- 
spect of these products, the Committee 
is proceeding, in close touch with the 
Sub-Committee for Customs Nomencla- 
ture, to preliminary enquiries and the 
study of a concerted reduction of tariffs. 
These enquiries, which will be carried 
on with the assistance of the Secretariat, 
have been entrusted to a special rap- 
porteur for each product. 

The Committee, as regards the whole 
of the questions concerned in the vast 
problem of commercial policy, has sought 
rather to find compromise on which im- 
mediate action might be based and sub- 
jects of which a precise study might be 
made than the elements of a definitive 
doctrine or of a complete system. It con- 
sidered that it is by way of certain lim- 
ited experiments which will put methods 
to the test and by means of certain 
studies bearing on the cardinal questions 
of a comprehensive policy that the Eco- 
nomic Committee will be best enabled 
to carry out the mandate which it has 
received from the Council in consequence 
of the resolutions of the International 
-Eeonomic Conference of 1927, 


a| 


of Royalty Product. 


from Page 1.] 


| 
field 31 cents per barrel above the Mid- | 
| Continent price.” 
The affidavit further stated: 
“That the White Eagle Oil and Refin- | 
ing Company’ stands ready and willing | 
ito buy and-pay for all of the royalty | 
oil accruing to the United States in the 
Salt Creek field during a period of five} 
years from January 1, 1928, at a price 
jappreciably above ‘the highest market 
\price paid either (1) in the Salt Creek 
| field or (2) in the Mid-Continent field 
|\for a majority of the oil produced in| 
|said field, i. e., Kansas and Oklahoma, | 
| whichever of said prices is the higher 
| for oil of the same specific gravity at the 
|time said royalty oil is run,’ which is, | 
|as reported, the price at which the con- | 
tract with the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- | 
|chasing Company has been renewed for 
| five years from January 1, 1928.” 





So far as we have been advised, no, 
}action has been taken on our protest 
| filed April 18, 1928, by the Department | 
lof the Interior. We are informed that) 
|the entire matter is under consideration | 
| by the Department of Justice. 

In the meantime the Salt Creek field | 
|is being depleted, and the Government 
royalty oil is being purchased by the 
| Sinclair Company at the price provided 
for in the purported option and at a 
| very considerable loss to the Govern- 
ment. After the oil is exhausted the | 
| question raised by the protest will, of 
|course, be merely academic. If, as the} 
| result of competitive bidding, the United | 
States were to receive as much for its} 
royalty during a period of five years as | 
the State of Wyoming is now receiving | 
for its royalty oil from the same field, | 
we estimate that some two million dol-| 
lars more would accrue to the Govern- | 
ment than will be paid under the provi- | 
sions of the renewal contract with the | 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Company. | 


Limit of Visibility | 
Exceeds 200 asa 


Mountains in Asia Seen at) 
| Greater Distances, Says | 





Dr. Bowie. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

j}by a casual search. The line between 
|Mt. Shasta and Mt. Helena, Calif., is the | 
longest line observed in the United | 
| States. Observations were made between | 
stations on those two peaks from both| 
jends of the line, although this line does | 
|not appear in the computation and ad- | 
|justment of the triangulation of Califor- | 
|nia. The distance between these moun- | 
|tain stations is 192 miles or 309 kilo-| 
|meters. An account of the observations | 
|made at Mt. Shasta is contained in the} 
jreport of the. United States Coast and | 
Geodetic Survey for 1880. 

Longest Line is Cited. 1 

The longest line of triangulation in the | 
| United States used in triangulation com- | 
|putations and adjustment joins Mt. Ellen, 
| Utah, and Uncompahgre Peak, Colo. The! 
distance is 182.7 miles or 294.1 kilo- | 
meters. 
| The object sighted on in connection | 
| with the observations at Mt. Shasta and 
| Mt. Helena and at Mt. Ellen and Un- 
compahgre Peak was a heliotrope with a 
jmirror about 12 inches in diameter. It 
|is not stated definitely, but it may be in- 
‘ferred from the text of the abstract in| 
{the Geographical Journal, in regard to 
the work between Corsica and France, 
that the observations were made on 
lamps at night. The statement is made 
| that “on one of the clear nights an un- 
{interrupted view of the projectors on 
five different summits was obtained (at 
|distances varying from 70 to 256 kilo- 
meters) from Monte Cinto.” 

On July 27, 1915, there was trans- 
| mitted a letter, through the State De- 
| partment," from Consul General R. E. 
Mansfield at Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
giving information that in triangulation 
which had been executed by the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada, just prior to his let- 
ter, a line had been observed which was 
135 miles in length, 217 kilometers. Mr. 
; Mansfield mentioned this as being the 
; longest line, up to that time, which had 
keen used in triangulation in Canada. 
It is believed that no triangulation done 
in Canada,since 1915 includes any line 
that is longer than the one mentioned 
above. In carrying on the work power- 
ful acetylene lamps were used at the 
ends of the 135-mile line. 

In the triangulation connection be- 
tween Spain and Africa the longest line 
used was 167.7 miles or 268.9 kilometers. 

Survey Made in India. 

In the Report of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India is contained a 
statement that the longest side of a tri- 
angle ‘in the principle triangles, that is, 
those which are used in the computation 
of the various arcs, was 62.7 miles or 
100.9 kilometers. Not more than nine 
of the sides of the triangulation men- 
tioned in the report exceeded 50 miles 
or kilometers. 

‘There are some long lines connected 
with the determination of geographical 
positions of the peaks of the Himalayan 
Mountains from the occupied triangula- 
tion stations. Some of these lines ex- 
|ceeded 200 miles or 322 kilometers. In 
such cases, of course, no heliotropes or 
lamps were used on the mountain peak, 
but the pointings were made simply on 
the visible outline of the peak against 
the sky. 

The work of the French engineeys in 
observing over 168 miles from Corsica 
to the mainland is truly remarkable. 
This is all the more so since that line 
is over water for most of its length, 
where the atmosphere is usually not so 
clear as it is between high mountain 
peaks across land areas. However, it is 
evident the United States holds the rec- 
ord for the longest lines observed over 
in triangulation. 














Radio Commission 
Interprets New Law 


(Continued from Page 2.] 
connection with the quota of that zone 
and that State under the Davis amend- 
ment, 

A. broadcaster who is not sufficiently 
concerned with the public’s interest in 
good radio reception to provide his 
transmitter with an adequate control or 
check on its frequency is not entitled 
to a license. The Commission, in allow- 
ing a latitude of 500 cycles, has been 
very lenient and will necessarily have to | 
reduce this margin in the future. 
stability in frequency means that the 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi'l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


State Bureaus Aid in Collection of Statisties 


On Wages and Hours of Work of Union Labor 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Sixty-Ninth Article—Collection of Statistics on Union Wages. 


ln these articles presenting 


vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


T 


By Ethelbert Stewart, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


union wages. 


HE earliest instance of cooperation between the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the various States was in connection with trade 

The Massachusetts 

Labor Statistics had been doing this for some five 

years before the Federal Bureau began. 


a@ Topical Sur- 


the exception of Massachusetts in 1918, both of these 
States have continued this cooperation with the Federal 
Bureau down to this time. 


* * * 


IX 1920 Illinois, Michigan *and Pennsylvanja started 


the collection 


Bureau of 


The character 


of the work done and of the cooperation that has been 


secured with the various States 
stated as follows: 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 


15 each year data relating to the wage rates and the 
hours of labor of members of trade unions working 
in trades wherein payment is on a time basis, i. e., per 
hour, day or week. Many trades are so fully organized 
that the union rate is at least the prevailing rate if 
not the only rate paid in the locality; and thus union 
rates quite generally represent wages conditions in the 


cities and trades covered. 
* 


* 


THE first study of this character made by the Bureau 
was in 1912 when data were collected for the years 
1907-11 in 40 trades or subdivisions of trades in 39 


cities. The 1927 inquiry covered 
divisions in 66 cities. 


given by the labor offices of several 


Massachusetts began the collection of union wage 


data in 1907 and Ohio in 1915. 


Bureau began such collection it was recognized that 


there was a duplication of effort. 


and the Federal Bureau were each seeking the same 
information from the same sources. 
making personal calls on union officials to get the de- 
Elimination of this duplication of work 


sired data. 
was seen to be most advisable. 


The question was taken up in 1917 with Massachu- 
Both States were at that time col- 
lecting all the data desired by the Federal Bureau in 
its compilation, and additional data as well. 


The Massachusetts bureau agreed to furnish the 


setts and Ohio. 


This enlargement of the annual 
study has been made possible in part by the cooperation 


may be succinctly 


of union wage data and agreed to 


cooperation. Federal agents were sent into these States 
to cooperate with State agents. 
local and Federal agent worked in the same city, com- 
pared notes from day to day, and furnished each other 
a copy of the data collected. 
Federal agent covered one city and the State agent 
another and an exchange of data was made, 


In some instances the 


In other instances the 


Illinois and Michigan collected data for only the 


one year, but Pennsylvania continued the joint labor 


collects as of May 


cities named. 


in 1921, 1922 and 1923. In 1924 Pennsylvania undertook 
to do all of the field work in the collection of data as 
done by Ohio, and to send copies to the Federal Bureau, 
and this arrangement has continued to date. 
cooperation is being started with Wisconsin for 1928. 


Like 


In 1919 Ohio began supplying data for Dayton, 
Toledo and Youngstown in addition to the other Ohio 
In 1920, through cooperation, the Fed- 


eral Bureau received data for Erie, Reading and York, 
Pa., in addition to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, previ- 


ously carried. 
added in Illinois. 
80 trades or sub- 


States. 

JN 
When the Federal 
The State bureau The cities are: 


They were both 


Federal Bureau. 


Federal Bureau with all data wanted for Boston, Fall 


River, Worcester and Springfield, and the Ohio bureau 
for Cincinnati, Cleveland and Columbus. 
Bureau agent was sent to the Massachusetts bureau 
office to copy the data collected by that State, while 


Ohio actually copied the data on to 


form and sent the same to the Federal Bureau. 


A Federal 


the Federal Bureau 
With 


Muskegon and Saginaw, Mich., were 
added to Detroit and Grand Rapids. 


No new city was 
When Illinois and Michigan discon- 


tinued the collection of union wage data all selected 
cities were continued, the field work being done by the 
Federal Bureau agents. 


s © © 


1928, counting Milwaukee, data for 17 cities or 25 
per cent of the total 66 cities will be furnished 
the Federal Bureau by the State bureaus named above. 
Boston, Fall River, Springfield and 
Worcester, Mass.; 
Dayton, Toledo and Youngstown, Ohio; Erie, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Scranton and York, Pa.; 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 


The list includes several large cities and the value 
of State’ cooperation in the collection of union wage 
data becomes self-evident. 
States may see the importance of collecting this kind 
of information and enter into cooperation with the 


It is hoped that other 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 28, the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, Harry E. Hull, will dis- 
cuss the work of the Bureau of Immigration, 
with reference to cooperation 
Federal Government and the States. 


between the 
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radio listening public is subjected to in- 
terference by heterodyne, and, in some 
cases, cross-talk) on adjacent channels 
as well as on the assigned channels. 

In conclusion, the Commission desires 
to point out that the test “public interest, 
convenience or necessity” becomes a 
matter of a comparative and not of an 
absolute standard when applied to broad- 
casting stations. Since the number of 
channels is limited, and the number of 
persons desiring to broadcast is far 
greater than can be accommodated, the 
Commission must determine from among 
the applicants before it which of them 
will, if licensed, best serve the public. 
In a measure, perhaps, all of them give 
more or less service. 
the least, however, must be sacrificed 
for those who give the most. The em- 
phasis must be first and foremost on 
the interest, the convenience and the ne- 
cessity of the listening public, and not 
on the interest, convenience or necessity 
of the individual broadcaster or the ad- 
vertiser. 


South Africa Demand 
For Candies Active 


Further Outlet for American 
Product Said to Exist. 


A further outlet for American confec- 
tionery exists in proper development of 
advices from the American Consul at 
the South African market, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated August 25 on 
Cape Town, Cecil M. P. Cross. The re- 
port follows in full text: 

There is a constant demand for con- 
fectionery .in the South African market, 
particularly for the cheaper varieties, 
such as hard candies and pan work, al- 
though chocolates are popular and sold 
in moderate quantities. The production 
figures for the years 1922-25 show an 
increase, and it is believed that further 
progress has been made in the local in- 
dustry in recent years, although reliable 
statistics are not available. The amount 
of confectionery produced in 1922-25 was 
as follows: 

1922-28, 20,967,906 pounds; 1923-24, 
21,273,789 pounds; 1924-25, 23,862,670 
pounds. 

The market is primarily on a price 
basis, hard candies making up the bulk 
of the demand, with chocolates taking a 
small part in the sales volume. High 
quality chocolates retail at prices rang- 
ing from $1.40 to $2 per pound when 
imported, and the higher grades pro- 
duced locally at prices of $1.10 and above. 
Due to the small size of individual or- 
ders, direct selling is very difficult, 
hence it is almost imperative to secure 
the services of a manufacturer’s agent, 
who sell from sample, working solely 
on a commission basis. 

The United Kingdom, Holland and 
Canada rank as three important sources 
of imports, with the United States tak- 
ing only a small share. ‘With proper 
packing to withstand the long voyage 
and climatic conditions, combined with 
well-directed sales effort, this market 


In-| would show further development as an| Winfield Scott, Calif. 
| First Sgt. George E. McPherson will be 


outlet for American confectionery. 


Those who give; 


| Naval Dirigible to Visit 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 


The Navy dirigible, “Los Angeles” will 
leave her base at Lakehurst, N. J., on 
September 7, for a flight to Uniontown, 
Pa., Youngstown, East Liverpool and 
Steubenville, Ohio, it was announced 
August 25 at the Department of the 
Navy. 

At Uniontown, the dirigible will visit 
the municipal airport named in honor 
of the late Floyd Bennett, Polar aviator, 


and dedicated on August 23. At Youngs- 
town, it will participate in ceremonies 


to that city, and at East Liverpool in a 
celebration incident to the dedication of 
a landing field. 

The dirigible was to have attended the 
dedication of the Uniontown airport on 
August 238, but unfavorable weather 
prevented the flight. The proposed flight 
will be made only if weather conditions 
permit. 


Army Orders 


Col. Harry L. Steele, Coast Art. Corps, 
detailed as member of the Washington 
promotion examining board; Col. Roger S. 
Fitch, Cav., hereby relieved. 

First Lieut. Emerald F. loan, Air Corps, 
from present assignment at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to duty with the Infantry 
at the same station. 

Capt. John D. Foley, Med. Administrative 
Corps, orders of August 10 amended: Re- 
lieved from duty at Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Benjamin J. Marshall, Med. Corps, 
from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Canal Zone. 

First Sgt. James Farren, Inf., will be 
placed upon the retired list at the Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

First Sgt. James H. Vilson, Field Art., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Second Lieut. James Henry Howard, 0. 
D. Res., orders of June 19 revoked. 

Maj. William Nevin Adkins, Med. Corps 
Res., orders of July 6 revoked. 

Warrant Officer Patrick McCue from Ab- 
erdeen Proving Ground, Md., to his home 
to await retirement, 

First Lieut. Hugh B. Waddell, Cav., from 
Fort Meyer, Va., to Washington, D. C., to 
report to Chief of Staff 

Capt. Walter C. Ellis, Signal Corps, from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to New Yok City. 

Capt. Oscar T. Webster, Inf., from Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Kansas City, Mo. 

Capt. Harold H. Webbe, Signal Corps, 
from Indianapolis, Ind., to Fort Monmouth, 


2 





Capt. Emos B. Whisner, Inf., orders of 
August 16 revoked. ' 
Maj. Thomas W. Burnett, 
from San Francisco, Calif., 
Houston, Tex. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Martin, E. C., 
orders of April 30 revoked. 
Maj. Lincoln B. Chambers, E. C., relieved 
from additional duty at Memphis, Tenn. 
First Lieut. Charles Henry Burnham, jr., 
Q. M. C. Res., to active duty in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Staff Sgt. Samuel W. Cox, Q. M. C., will 
placed upon the retired list at Fort 


Med. Corps, 
to Fort Sam 


be 


marking resumption of air mail service; 





placed upon the retired list at Fort 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


The following enlisted men will be sent 
to the Finance School at Washington, D. 
C.: First Corps Area: Corp. John P. 
O’Hagerty, Boston, Mass.; Second Corps 
Area: Corp. Samuel C. Settle, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Third Corps Area: Sgt. Clarenee H. 
Burd, Edgew od Arsenal, Md.; Corp. Harry 
F. Moody, Fort Leonard Wood, Md. 

Col. Grant Minor Miles, Inf. Res., or- 
ders of August 14 amended: Rank of Col. 
from August 8. 

First Lieut. John William Stafford, Sig- 
nal Corps Res., orders of August 18 
amended to read “FD 619 P 2717 A 3190-9 


jand FD 574 P 5042 A 3190-9.” 


Lieut. Col. Elliott J. Dent, E. C., orders 
of June 12 revoked. 

Orders of August 15 directing following- 
named cfficers to report to Army Industrial 
College, Washington, D. C., is revoked: 
Capt. Paul W. Ellman, Capt. Walter D. 
Luplow, First Lieut. Harold T. Miller. 

First Lieut. Edwin P. Crandell, Cav., or- 
ders of February 3 revoked: From El Paso, 
Tex., and from assignment at Fort Riley, 
Kans., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Maj. George F. Lull, Med Corps, from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Philippines. 

Maj. Arthur P. Hitchens, Med. Corps, 
from Washington, D. C., to the Philippines. 

Warrant Officer John W. Betson, Army 
Mine Planter Service, from Fort Hancock, 
N. J., to San Francisco, Calif. 

Following-named officers of Med. Corps 
Res. to active duty at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa.: Col. James Ernest Daniel, Lieut. Col. 
Fred Andrew Haggard. 

Transfer of ‘aj. Lewis K. Underhill, Inf., 
to the: Judge Advocate General’s Dept. is 
announced; he will remain at present sta- 
tion. 


First Lieut. William R. Winslow, E. C., 
from Pullman, Wash., to Rolla, Mo. 

Second Lieut. Fisher S. Blinn, E. C., from 
Fort Lawton, Wash., to Pullman, Wash. 

Sgt. James McKenzie, Q. M. C., from 
San Antonio, Tex., to Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sgt. Joe Stewart, Q. M. C., from Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, to San Antonio, Tex. 

Capt. Thomas Edward Hunt, Signal Corps 
Res., to active duty at Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Warrant Officer John Gebelin, from Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., to await retirement. 

The journey by air performed by Russell 
A. Cone and Charles D. Fator, flyine cadets 
of Kelly Field, Tex., to Lardo, Tex., and 
return to Kelly Field is confirmed as neces- 
sary to the public service the urgency be- 
ing such as to prevent the issuance of or- 
ders in advance. 

The resignation of First Lieut. Laurel 
Eugene Stone, Q. M. C., of his commission 
in the Army is accepted by the President. 

Capt. James Wheelin, Inf., from Nogales, 
Ariz., to Tucson, Ariz. 

First Lieut. Alfred E. McKenny, Inf., from 
Portland Harbor, Me., to Bangor, Me. 

First Lieut. Howell Harrell, Inf., from 
Fort Wayne, Mich., to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The promotion of each of the following- 
named officers is announced: Q. M. C.: 
Richard K. Smith, Capt. to Maj.; E. C.: 
Philip G. Bruton, First Lieut. to Capt.; 
O. D.: Charles E. Whitney, First Lieut. to 
Capt.; Signal Corps: Alvin C. Voris, Lieut. 
Col. to Col.; Field Art.: Oscar I. Gates, 
Capt. to Maj.; Coast Art. Corps: Gerald 
B. Robison, Capt. to Maj.; Inf.: Charles 
F. Thompson, Maj. to Lieut. Col.; Thomas 
L. Crystal, Maj. to Li ut. Col.; Percy W. 
Clarkson, Capt. to Maj.; Eugene J. M. 
Fitzgerald, First Lieut. to Capt.; Charles 
C. Higgins, Second Lieut. to First Lieut.; 
George C. Stewart, Second Lieut. to First 
Lieut.; Louis P. Leone, Second Lieut. to 
First Lieut.; Robert L. Dulaney, Second 
Lieut. to First Lieut. 

The transfer of Maj. William ©. Ryan, 
Field Art., to the Air Corps is announced. 


| Bogard, Ben. M. 


| Crawford, Claude C. 


| Dillon, Arthur Orison. 


| Douglas, Norrian. 





| Furlong, Philip J. 


| Department. 
| lowed under a 
where the contract was settled and there | 


jder the contract, 





jis not in a travel status and is not entitled | 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, official documents 
Library of Congress 


Almack, Mary Ruth, 1893. A quantitative 
study of chromatic adaptation. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Bryn Mawr college, 1924, Pub- 
lished also as Psychological review pub- 
lications, Psychological monographs, vol. 
xxxviii, no. 2; whole no, 174.) v, 118 p., 
1. illus., diagrs. Princeton, N. J., and 
Albany, N. Y., 1928. 28-17463 

Antin, Mary. At school in the prom- 
ised land; or, The story of a little immi- 
grant, by Marv Antin. New ed., with full 
teaching and study equipment by Mellie 
John. (The Riverside literature series). 
112 p. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 

28-17419 

The Baptist way-book; a 
manual designed for use in Baptist 
churches. 91 p. Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., 
Baptist Sunday school committee, 1928. 

28-17425 

Chesterton, Ada E (Jones) “Mrs. Cecil 
Chesterton.” St. Teresa. 273 p. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday Doran and 
company, inc., 1928. 28-17429 

The technique of re- 

search in ~'ucation, by Claude C. Craw- 

ford. 320 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Uni- 

versity of Southern California, 1928. 

28-17487 

The master nation 

and other poems, by dedicated to 

the American republic. 153 p. Pomona, 

Calif., The Progress-bulletin publishing 

company, 1928. 28-17464 

Birds and beasts of the 
Greek anthology. 215 p. London, Chap- 
man and Hall, 1928. 28-17430 

Drinkwater, John. The world’s Lincoln. 
34 p. N. Y., Bowling green press, 1928. 

28-17417 

Freund, Ernest. Cases on administrative 
law, selected from decisions of English 
and American courts. 2d ed. (American 
casebook series. W. R. Vance, general 
editor). 745 p. St. Paul, West publish- 
ing co., 1928. 28-17402 

America, by ; 
foreword by Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Smith, 
illustrations in color by Thomas Fogarty. 
611 p., illus. N. Y., W. H. Sadlier, 1928. 
: 28-17086 

Griffis, Joseph K. Indian story circle 
stories. _ 188 p. Burlington, Vt., Free 
press printing co., 1928. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-22743. Construction contracts—War 
No further claims will be al- 
war cantonment contract 


has been suit by the United States against 
the contractor for alleged overpayments un- 
in which suit the con- 
tractor did not counterclaim for any al- 
leged balance, and where there was not ap- 
proval of the items in question by the con- 


| tracting officer, as specified in the contract. 


A-23967. (S) Subsistence—Head _ -arters. 
Duty performed in East St. Louis, Illinois, 


|four or five miles from the employe’s resi- 


dence and official headquarters in St. Louis, 
Missouri, and to which employe used his 
own conveyance for transportation, is sub- 
stantially duty at headquarters and offers 
no reason for not returning to home and 
en at te close of business each 
ay. 

Under such circumstances the employe 
to per diem in lieu of subsistence or actual 
expenses of subsistence. 7 Comp. Gen. 165. 


Navy Orders | 


Capt. William L. Littlefield, to duty as 
pres. general court-martial 4th Naval Dis- 
trict. Ors. August 8, 1928, modified. 

Capt. David W. Todd, ors. July 7, 1928, 
modified. 
martial. 

Comdr. Leland Jordan, jr., det. U. S. S. 
Dobbin; to command U. S. S. King. 

Comdr. Wallace Lind, det. U. S. S. 
Medusa; to continue treatment Nav. Hosp., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Comdr. James Parker, jr., det. Rec. Ship, 
N. Y.; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 

Lieut. Comdr. Bruce G. Leighton, det. all 
duty; to resignation accepted November 30, 
1928. 

Lieut. Thomas T. Craven, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to Nav. Observatory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lieut. Percy A. Decker, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to U. S. S. Pateka. 

Lieut. Alfred Doucet, det. Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco; to U. S. S. Melville. 

Lieut Valentine H. Schaeffer, det. Nav. 
Prov. Ground, Dahlgren, Va.; to V. F. 
Sqd. 1B (U. S. S. Saratoga), Aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Donald M. Weld, to duty Asiatic 
Station. Uncompleted portion desp. ors. 
August 16, 1928, to Nav. Trng. Sta., New- 
port, R. I., revoked. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Walter W. Siegrist, 
13th Nav. Dist.; to U. S. S. Zeilin. 

Ensign Edward N. Dodson, jr., det. U. S. 
S. Florida; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Ensign George. C. Hirst, jr., det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Sapelo. 
Ors. May 7, 1928, to V. T. Sqd. 9S, Aircraft 
Sads., Sctg. Flt. revoked. 

Ensign Herman 0. Parish, det. U. S. S. 
Arkansas; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Comdr. Sanky Bacon (M. C.), det. Regi- 
mental Surgeon, Sctg. Flt. Regiment, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va.; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Arthur R. Logan (D. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Norfolk. Va. 

Lieut. Miles R. Finley (S. C.), det. Dest. 
Div. 26, Dest. Sqds., Setg. Flt.; to Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C. . 

Lieut. Joseph E. Ford (S. C.), det. Subm. 
Base, New London, Conn.; to Nav. Torp. 
Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. John M. Holmes (S. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to U. S. §S, 
Antares. 

Lieut. Herbert C. Lassiter (S. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Vega; to Nav. Supply Depot, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Comdr. George D. Wetsel (C. E. 
C.), det. 14th Nav. Dist.; to Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash. F 

Bosn. Cecil Cuthbert, det. U. S. S. Quail; 
to U. S. S. Mallard. 

Ch, Gun. Charles Hierdahl, 
Ammun. Depot, Ft. Mifflin, 
Pa.; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 

Ch. Mach. John W. Cunningham, det, U. 
S. S. Richmond; to continue treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 


det. 


det. Nav. 
Philadelphia, 


Ch. Mach. James E. Kemmer, to duty Nav. | 


Air Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Mach. Charles S. Wolf, det. Asst. 
Inspr. Nav. Mat’l, New York; to U. §., S. 
Richmond. 

Ch. Pharm. William E. Saxton, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Medical Sup- 
ply Depot, San Ffancisco, Calif. 


Ch. Pay Clk. Melvin E. Throneson, det 


Dest. Stores Off., San Diego; 
Neches. 

Pay Clk: Charles L. Sm#h, det. U. S. 
Neches to Dest. Stores Off., San 


Diego, 
Calif. 


card number 


28-17415 


To duty as pres. general court- | 


Ss. | 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
is at end of last line. 


Gwynn, Denis R-lleston, 1893. The “Action 
francaise” condemnation. 272 p. Lone 
don, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1928. 

28-17462 

Hoyle, Richard Birch. The Holy Spirit in 

St. Paul. 319 p. London, Hodder, 1927. 
28-17461 

La Fontaine, Jean de. Fifty fables from 
La Fontaine, by Radcliffe Carter. 77 p. 
Oxford university press, 1928. 28-17434 

McErican, N. A., pseud. The prodigals; 
some reflections on progress. 107 p. 
3inghamton, N. Y., 1928. 28-17416 


More, George. Confess#ons of a young man. 
(The Traveller’s library. no. 76.) 301 p. 
London, W. Heinemann, 1928 28-17491 

Norris, Mrs. Kathleen (Thompson) 1880. 
What price peace? A handbook of peace 
for American women. 71 p. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 1928. 

28-16994 


| Owen, Edward Charles Everard, ed. and tr. 
Some authentic acts of the early mar- 
tyrs. 183 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 
1927. 28-17460 
Paulding, James Kirke. A life of Washing- 
ton. 2 v. N. Y., Harper, 1840. 28-8557 


Phanindranatha Vasu. The Indian colony 
of Siam, by Prof. Phanindra Nath Bose. 
(The Punjab oriental (Sanskrit) series, 
no 13.) 170, 3 p. Lahore, The Punjab 
Sanskrit book depot, 1927. 28-9090 

Phillips, Everett Franklin. Beekeeping; @ 
discussion of the life of the honeybee 
and of the production of honey. Rev. ed. 
(The rural science series). 490 p. illus. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-17397 

Spare-Time Money Handbook. A collection 
of successful ::oney-making plans for in- 
dividual undertakings; how to build a 
permanent, profita! business of your 
own, Tested methods for gaining finan- 
cial indeperdence with small investment. 
1 v., illus. N. Y., The Consrad co., 1927. 

28-17404 

Steup, Howard Harold. Breeding and cull- 

| ing by head points. (Poultry tribune se- 
ries, ed by O, A. Hanke). 64 p., illus. 
Mount Morris, Ill., Poultry tribune, 1928. 

28-17399 

Robson, Edgar Iliff. A wayfarer on the 
Seine, by E. I. Robson. With twelve illus- 
trations by J. R. E. Howard and a map. 
210 p. London, Methuen, 1927. 28-28287 

Ruckmick, Christian Alban, 1886. German- 
English dictionary of psychological 
terms. 45 p. Iowa City, Ia., Athens 
press, 1928. 28-17427 

| Russia (1922 (U. S. S. R)) Delegatsiia S. S. 
S. R. v. Podgotovitel’ noi komissii po 
razoruzheniiu. Draft disarmament 
convention submitted by the Delegation 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics. Translation. (Publications of the 
League of nations. ix. Disarmament. 
1928. ix. 5.) 14 p. Geneva, Imp. 
Kundig, 1928. 28-17336 

Ryan, James A. The town of Milan. 96 p. 
Sandusky, O., 1928. 28-17418 

Smith, Roy Lemon. Pantomimes and pag- 
eants for pulpit use. 115 p. Cleveland, 
F. M. Barton company, 1928. 28-17436 

Steinbuck, Philip. A guide to Biblical He- 
brew. 129 p. Albany, N. Y., 1928. 

‘ : : 28-17433 
| Venturi, Adolfo. Michelangelo, by Adolfo 
Venturi, translated by Joan Redfern; 
with 296 reproductions in collotype. 105 
p. N. Y., F. Warne & co., 1928. 28-17424 
| Wallace, Archer. Blazing new trails, by 

Archer Wallace, with an introduction by 
Rev. George A. Little. 149 p. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & com- 
pany, 1928. 28-17428 

Whitten, Robert Harvey. A research into 
the economics of land subdivision, with 
particular reference to a complete neigh- 
borhood unit for low or medium cost 
housing. Prepared under the joint aus- 
pices of the School’ of citizenship and 
public affairs of Syracuse university and 
the Regional plan of New York and its en- 
virons. 72 p. Syracuse, N. Y., Printed 
by the School of citizenship and public 
affairs of Syracuse university, - 1927. 

28-17420 

Wagner, Mary Swain. Auction bridge rhyme 
and reason; an aid to memory. 32 p. 
Rev. ed. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mary S. 
Wagner, 1928. 28-17263 

Werfel, Franz V. Paul among the 
Jews (a tragedy); authorized transla- 
tion from the German by Paul P. Lever- 
toff. 150 p. London, Diocesan house, 
1928. 28-17179 

Worcester, Laurence G. And Mary did; a 
play in three acts. (Baker’s edition of 
plays.) 80 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker 
company, 1928. 28-17183 





| Government Books 
| and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. ‘C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Child Labor in New Jersey. Part 2. Chil- 
dren Engaged in Industrial Home Work. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 185. 
Price 15 cents. L28-178 

|A System of Analysis for Oil-Field Waters. 
Technical Paper No. 432, Bureau of 
Mines. Price 5 cents. 28-26575 

A Standard Citv Planning Enaabling Act. 
Prepared by the Advisory Committee on 
City Planning and Zoning of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price 15 cents. 

28-26576 

Paint and Varnish Brushes (First Revision) 
Simplified Practice Recommendation R48- 
28. Issued by the Bureau of Standards. 
Price 5 cents. 

Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards.. No. 136. Subscription price 
25 cents a year. (25-26527) 
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Sites Selected 
In 15 Cities for 
Federal Buildings 


GovernmentMay Have to Re- 
sort to Condemnation Pro- 
ceedings in Several 
Instances. 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


number of cases the Government will 
have to resort to condemnation proceed- 
ings before the titles and rights to the 
property in question can be acquired. 


Authority for the purchase of. these | || 
sites is contained in the Public Buildings | ]} 


Act of May 25, 1926, which authorized 
an appropriation of $200,000,000 for the 


purchase of ground and the erection of , 


new post offices in every section of the 
country. In addition to this sum there 
will be available approximately $22,000,- 
000 from former appropriations for sites 
and buildings not heretofore expended. 
It is also estimated that in the neigh- 
borhood of $30,000,000 will be added to 
the above sums from the sale of Fed- 


eral buildings now owned by the Gov-/[; 


ernment. 
Site Submitted by City. 

The cities in which sites were selected 
by the committee and their 
follow: 

San Pedro, Calif.; “Plaza site’; sub- 
mitted by the city. 

Pawtucket, R. I.: 
and Humes streets; 
Hall Realty Co. 

Roanoke, Va.: South of the municipal 
building square: submitted by the city. 

Freeport, Ill.: Directed the purchase 
of land adjoining the present site. 

E! Dorado, Ark.: Exchange of property 
to be made with J. H. Mahoney; Jackson 
Avenue between Main and Cedar Strects. 

Albuquerque, N. M.: Acquisition of ad- 
ditional Jand 100x142 feet for extension 
of present building. 

Adjoining Sites Approved. 

Topeka, Kans.: Purchase of addtional 
land adjoining present Federal building. 

Beaumont, Texas: Purchase of addi- | 
tional land adjoining present Federal 
building. | 

Savannah, Ga.: Purchase of additional 
land adjoining present Federal building. 

Fali River, Mass.: Purchase of addi- 
tional land adjoining present Federal 
building. 

Portsmouth, Va.: Purchase of addi- 
tional land adjoining present Federal 
building. 

Morgantown, W. Va.: Purchase of ad- 
ditional land adjoining present Federal 
building. 

White Plains, N. Y.: Site selected cor- 
ner of Grand and Quorrapas Streets. 

Newark, N. J.: 
by Walnut, Franklin and Mulberry! 
Streets, and alley extending from Wal- 
nut to Franklin. 

_ Youngstown, Ohio: 
tional, land adjoining 
building. 


Fewer Apples Shipped | 


Abroad From America 


Corner Montgomery 
submitted by the 


present Federa! | 


Curtailment by Growers Said i 
To Be Justified by Decline 

In 1927-28 Crop. 

| 


Faced by a marked reduction in apple | 
exports caused by a light 1927 crop,! 
United States growers exported only 10 
per cent of the total barrel production 
and 14 per cent of the production of 
boxed apples, according to a summary of 
the 1927-28 apple export season made 
public at the Department of Agriculture 
on August 25. The full text of the sum- 
mary follows: | 

The apple growers of the United 
States, who generally export between 10 
and 15 per cent of the apple crop, but 
who, during the season 1926-27 exported | 
17.8 per cent of the-boxed apples and 
18.4 per cent of the barreled apples, or 
a total of 18.0 per cent of the entire 
crop, faced conditions during the autumn | 
of 1927 which made it seem a certainty 
that exports would experience a marked 
reduction. 

-In his summary of the 1927-28 season, 
Edwin Smith, the Department’s 


tors pointing in this direction were the; 
outlook fer a very light crop of apples) 
in the States of Virginia, West Virginia, | 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York, | 
which states normally heavily contribute | 
to export supplies, as well as a national; 
crop of apples which was certain to be, 
one of the lightest in many years. 

European apple producing countries, 
such as England, Holland Switzerland 
and Germany, were harvesting crops 
which proved to be very abundant and 
which were destined to furnish home- 
grown apples throughout the greater 
part of the winter.. In addition to these 
circumstances, the Canadian crop of 
apples, and especially that in Nova 
Scotia, was more normal than crops 
throughout the United States, thus en- 
abling Canadian growers to furnish quite 
a full quota of supplies to British 
markets. 

That the production of a lighter ex- 
port season was justified and later ful- 
filled is to be seen in the fact that our |} 
apple exports for the season 1927-28 | 
amounted to only 1,349,000 barrels or 
about 10 per cent of the total barrel 
production, and 5,384,000 boxes, or 14 
| per cent of the total production of boxed 
_ apples. Taken together, the United 
' States exported 12 per cent of the light 

crop of 1927. ° 

The exports were unquestionably 
heavier than they wculd have been had 
mot the Pacific Coast States grown an 
' unusually large proportion of small-sized 
a ples. A feature of note was the early 
| elosing of the export season. With bar- 
paoed apples, this was due to shortage 
be supplies and high prices in domestic 
| Markets; with boxed apples it was due 
to. the earliness and heaviness of the 
fompeting crops to arrive from New| 
» Zealand and Australia. 


\ 


location |} 


Site selected bounded | | 


Purchase of addi- |]! 


im oon fruit | J} 
specialist in Europe, states that the fac- | |- 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


New 


and “Com- 


requirements formulated for 


training of pilots in Army Air Corps. | 


Page 2, Col, 7 

Naval dirigible “Los Angeles” to 
visit cities in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Page 9, Coil. 4 


Agriculture 


Agriculture makes 
7-28 season. 
Page 10, Col-d 
Canada t. remit duties o1. breeding 
ewes and rams imported under spec- 
ified regulations, Department of Com- 
merce repoi-s in making publi: changes 


Department of 
public summary of 192 


in foreir: tariff and trade regulations. | 


Page 6, Col. 5 

We. ly programs to be broadcast for 

4-H Clubs to determine effectiveness of 
radio in influencing agriculture. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Department of Commerce announces 


exports of potatoes for 1927 ns 


all years since 1924. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Flour production in United States 


totals 7,664,926 barrels for June with | 


Minnesota leacing in production. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Norwegian Government to 
monopoly on’ grain and flour. 


Page 1, Col. 7| 


Improvement of conditions in India 
is credited to agricultural societies. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Estimates of total acreage of flax- 


seed for principal producing countries | 


show little change from 1927 season. 
Page 10, Col. 4 


Appropriations 
Annual report of Bureau of 
Budget transmitted to President Cool- 
idge by Director of the Budget. 
Page 1,-Col. 5 
Banking-Finance 
Changes announced in 
membership of Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Increase shown in debts to individual 


accounts prevails as reported to Fed-| 


eral Reserve Boards. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Review of financial statistics 
State of Georgia for 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Joint Building Committee of Treas- | 
ury and Post Office Departments an-,; 
nounces selection of sites in 15 cities} 


for new Federal buildings. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
| Federal Radio Commission 


| tions Company for right to radio stock 
quotations to Europe. 


Page 2, Col. 4 |} 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 


Page 9} 


Foreign exchange rates at New 


‘ork. 


Page 7} 


Daily statement of the United 


States Treasury. 


Page 7! 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Children’s Bureau issues publi- 
cation dealing with “Child Labor in 
New Jersey.” (Part 2, Children En- 


gaged in Industrial Home Work. Pub- | 


lication No. 185.) 
Page 9, Col. 7 


The Bureau of Standards publishes 


a paint and varnish brushes simplified | 
practice recommendation (First Revi- | 


sion, R43-28.) 
Page 9, Col. 7 


The advisory committee on city plan- | 


ning and zoning of the Department of 

Commerce publishes a standard city 
planning enabling act. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Bureau of Mines issues publica- 


revive | 


the } 
| chases of American goods during fiscal | 


State bank; 


of } 


refuses | 
third request of International Quota- | 


of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


The Bureau of Standards 
Technical News Bulletin (No. 136.) 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Coal . 


| Tract of 2,080 acres of coal land in 
Alaska is offered for lease. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Weekly review of coal production. 

| Page 6, Col. 4 
| British coal industry postpones meet- 
ing on marketing. 
| Page 2, Col. 4 
' 
| 


Commerce-Trade 


Analysis of exports and imports dur- 
|}ing July and for first seven months 
| of 1928 as compared with correspond- 
| ing period of 1927 shows increase in 
|exports and decrease in imports, De- 
partment of Commerce announces. 
(Table on Page 6, Column 5.) 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 6th 
| Circuit holds that discretionary power 
| of trustee should not be overruled un- 

less lack of good faith is shown. 
| (Watling v. Watling.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Canada to remit duties on breeding 


ewes and rams imported under spec- | 
ified regulations, Department of Com-/| 


; merce reports in making public changes 
in foreign tarif and trade regulations. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Business depression continues in 

| Mexico. 

Page 38, Col. 5 
| Exports of shoes from Czechoslo- 
| vakia said to show rapid increase, due 
| principally to aid of machinery from 
United States. 

kage 6, Col. 1 

Investigation of practice of “dump- 

ing” in international trade and of laws 

against practice is recommended by 
committee of League of Nations. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Canada leads all countries in pur- 


year ended June 30. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities by Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce announces 
,exports of potatoes for 1927 exceeded 
all years since 1924. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Board’s survey 
shows midsummer slump in trade and 
industry is less noticeable than usual. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 
; American prepared breakfast foods 
are becoming increasingly popular in 
Scotland. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Norwegian Government to revive 
monopoly on grain and flour. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce states that 
|further outlet for American confec- 
| tionery exists in proper development of 
' South African market. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


| Construction 


The Bureau of Standards publishes 
|a paint and varnish brushes simplified 
| practice recommendation (First Revi- 
| sion, R43-28.) 

| Page 9, Col. 7 
|! Joint Building Committee of Treas- 
| ury and Post Office Departments an- 
| nounces selection of sites in 15 cities 
| for new Federal buildings. 

j Page 1, Col. 6 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Electrical Industry 


upholds opinion canceling trade mark 
“Hicycle” on portable electric drills. 
| (The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. v. Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co.) 

| Page &, Col. 5 


Foodstuffs 


| American prepared breakfast foods 
| are becoming increasingly popular in 


tion explaining a system of analysis}! Scotland. 


for oil-field waters (Technical Paper 
No. 432). 
Page 9, Col. 7 


| Page 1, Col. 4 
| Department of Commerce states that 
| further 


outlet for American confec- 


Books and publications received by} tionery exists in proper development of 


the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 


Decision on Veterans’ 
Hospitalization Given 


Rights of Beneficiary Under 
Emergency Officers’ Act 
Outlined. 


| directly from such war service * * 
‘and shall be entitled to the same pr 
jleges as are now or 
provided for by law or regulations for | ‘ r 
officers of the Regular Army, Navy or|Congress a very large increase in the | 
Marine Corps who have been retired |force of border patrol and immigrant 


South African market. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


—— 


may hereafter be 


issued) Foreign Affairs 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents | 


Che Anited States Dail 


ON, MONDAY, . 


AUGUST 27, 1928 _ 


each 


\ 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


volume. 











Permission of Minister for Home 
and Territories must be obtained be- | 
fore foreign pit musicians may enter 
Australia, Department of Commerce 
is informed. | 


Page 1, Col. 5 
in France ex- 


Patent applications 
! ceed new record. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 
| British coal industry postpones meet- 
i marketing. \ 
| va ' Page 2, Col. 4} 
| Department of State announces 
| names of plenipotiaries who will sign} 
reaty to renounce war. | 
eee Page 3, Col. 7} 
| Force of Marines to sail from China | 
stober 6. 
a a Page 3, Col. 2 
| Cuba, United States, and Canada } 
confer on —. of short- wave ra- 
lio channels. 
ee ; Page 1, Col. 6} 
| Improvement of conditions in India 
is credited to agricultural societies. 
| Page 1, Col. 2) 
| President Coolidge sends message of | 
i greeting to President of Uruguay on; 
| occasion of independence day anni-} 
versary of that country. 
! Page 


3, Col. 1] 
depression continues 


| Business in 
| Mexico.: - 
' ; Page 3, Col. 5| 
| 9 ° ‘ 
Gov't Supplies | 
| Annual report of Bureau of the 
‘Budget transmitted to President Cool- 
idge by Director of the Budget. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


9 7 al 7 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Collection of Statistics on Union} 
! Wages—Article by Ethelbert Stewart, 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics. | 
Page 9, Col. 3) 


‘Home Economics 


housewives to be} 


Programs for 0 r¢ 
Page 3, Col. 5.! 


broadcast in Hawaii. 


‘Immigration 
| Cammissioner General of Immigra- | 
tion Harry E. Hull states force for pa- | 
| trolling of borders is inadequate. | 


| Page 1, Col. 6 


‘Indian Affairs 


| Comptroller General holds Federal | 

| payments of tuition to Indians are legal 
despite obligations of States. 

| Page 1, Col. 1} 


Inland Waterways | 
| Department of War onnounces that | 
| Army Engineers are actively prose-! 
}cuting flood control surveys on _ 
| rivers. Page 3, Col. 1. 


i . e ” | 
| Judiciary | 
Unisorm State laws on estates of | 

| wards of Government is proposed in a} 
bill prepared by National Conference | 
| of Commissioners on Uniform State | 
| Laws. x | 
Page 3, Col. 2) 


|Labor Y 


The Children’s Bureau issues publi- | 
! cation dealing with “Child Labor in 
| New Jersey.” “(Part 2, Children En- | 
| gaged in Industrial Home Work. Pub- 
| lication No. 185.) | 
| Page 9, Col. 7} 
Permission of Minister for Home 
and Territories must be obtained be- 
fore foreign pit musicians may enter | 
| Australia, Department of Commerce 
| is informed. 
j Page 1, Col. 5 
Collection of Statistics on Union 
| Wages—Article by Ethelbert Stewart, 
' Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
| Six Labor disputes yield to arbitra- 
' tion. 


| Leather 


| Exports of shoes from Czechoslo- 
| vakia said to show rapid increase, due 
principally to aid of machinery from 
United States. Page 6, Col. 1 | 


|Mines and Minerals | 


The Bureau of Mines issues publica- | 
tion explaining a system of anaes | 
| for oil-field waters (Technical Paper 
1 No. 432). 
! Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 3, Col. 1 


I 


| cern in protesting renewal of contract | 


| 
‘Packers 
| house products are suspended. 


‘Patents 


| ceed new record. 


; on Page 8. 


, National Park as 


ngnt Page 2, Column 1.) 


! 
fe 9 confer on allocation of short- wave ra- 
Municipal Gov't ee 
The advisory committee on city plan- 
ning and zoning of the Department of 
Commerce publishes a standard city 
planning enabling act. 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Three broadcasters lose licenses; low- 
wave stations granted extensions to 
November 1, Page 3, Col. 2. 


. 
Railroads 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Lehigh Valley, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and Delaware & 
Page 9 | Hudson Company. 
personnel of | 
Navy. | 


Page 9, Col. 7 
National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 


Page 6, Col. 2 

Final value placed on property of 

Georgia & Florida Railway by Inter- 
state Commerce C mmission. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Columbus & Greenville Railway asks 

right to issue series of promissory 

notes. 


Orders issued to the 
the Department of the 
Page 9 | 
New requirements formulated for 
training of pilots in Army Air Corps. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Force of Marines to sail from China | 
. or 6 . 
on October 6. Page 6, Col. 7 
Schedules on shipments of packing 
house products are susvended. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Rate hearings scheduled by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Page 3, Col. 2) 
Department of Navy announces that 
745 vacancies exist at Naval Academy. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Department of War announces that; 
Army Engineers are actively prose- 
cuting flood control surveys on 140 
rivers. Page 3, Col. 1. 
Naval dirigible “Los Angeles” to} 
visit cities in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Page 9, Col. 4} 
Speed of falling man does not exceed | 
118 miles an hour, Army Air Corps 
finds. 


. 
Oil 

Attorney for White Eagle Oil & Re- 
fining Company outlines position of con- 


Science 


Chief of Division of Geodesy, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, says mountains 
in Asia have been observed at dis- 
tances exceeding 200 miles. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
| 





age 3, Col. 2 -- 
Page 9, Col. 2] Sil 
Name “Porcelain” for silk fabrics is 
held to be registrable, although it is 
listed in color index used by trade. 
v (Ex Parte Frank & Cohen Silk Corp.) 
with Sinclair Company og? = % Gov- Page 8, Col. 7 
ernment oil in Salt Creek Field, Wyo. | * ° ° ; 
Page 4, co. 4, Sumplified Practices 
The Bureau of Mines issues publica- 
tion explaining a system of analysis, 
for oil-field waters (Technical Paper | 
No. 482). ‘ | 
Page 9, Col. 7} 


The Bureau of Standards publishes 
a paint and varnish brushes simplified 
practice recommendation (First Revi- 
sion, R43-28.) 

Page 9, Col. 7 


‘Social Welfare 


| The Children’s Bureau issues _publi- 

6, _7| cation dealing with “Child Labor in 
Page 6, Col | New Jersey.” (Part 2, Children En- 
gaged in Industrial Home Work. Pub- 
lication No. 185.) 





Schedules on shipments of packing 


Claims of application for patent on} 
zine retort rejected because claims . 
were germane to similar structure in| Taxation 
allowed case. (Ex parte Breyer and| 
Bunce.) 





Page 9, Col. 7 


Income Tax Unit rules affiliated con- 
Page 8, Col. 3 | cerns may not change from consolidated 
Patent applications in France ex-|to separate income returns to reduce 


| tax liability. 
Page 1, Col. 2} Page 4, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Law Digest} Preliminary annual report of tax 
| collections for fiscal year issued by 
; Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Postal Service | Page 1, Col. 3 


° ° . 7 ° 4 | A al * rt, f B °, f 
Joint Building Committee of Treas- 4innual report, oO ureau of the 
ae eal Post Office Departments an- Budget transmitted to President Cool- 


nounces selection of sites in 15 cities| idee by Director of the Budget. 


: ea Page 1, Col. 5 
for new Federal ae “en ¢ ot iat et Sen 


Public Buildings | 


Joint Building Committee of Treas-; 
ury and Post Office Departments an-,| 
nounces selection of sites in 15 cities | 
or new Federal buildings. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Calendar the 
Appeals. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

See Index and Digest of Tax Deci- 


sions on Page 4. 


Textiles 


Estimates of total acreage of flax- 
seed for principal producing countries 
show little change from 1927 season. 

Page 10, Col. 4 


Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
upholds opinion canceling trade mark 
' “Hicycle” on portable electric drills. 
(The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. v. Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co.) 

Page &, Col. 5 

Name “Porcelain” for silk fabrics is 
held to be registrable; although it is 
listed in color index used by trade. 
(Ex Parte Frank & Cohen Silk Corp.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
holds “21” as a trade mark for paint 
brushes is not registrable. (Ex parte 
The Patterson-Sargent Company.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 

See Special Index and Law Digest 

on Page 8. 


ee ak ,| Veterans 


Weekly programs to be broadcast for | Director’s decision, Veterans’ Bureau, 
4-H Clubs to determine effectiveness of | holds that veteran who elects to re- 
radio in influencing agriculture. | ceive benefits under Emergency Officers’ 

Page 4, Col. 6; Retirement Act may be maintained as 
housewives to be! Bureau patient in St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
Page 3, Col. 5.| pital, Washington, D.C. 

and Canada 


Public Lands 


Tract of 2,080 acres of coal land in| 
Alaska is offered for lease. | 
Page 4, Col. 7 | 
aside in Mount Rainier | 
“wilderness areas” | 

for preservation in state of nature. 


Page 3, Col. 4. 
Radio 


Federal Radio Commission, in de-! 
tailed interpretation of so-called pub- 
lic interest, convenience or necessity 
section of the Radio Act, declares that | 
listeniug public should be given first | 
consideration over broadcaster or radio 
advertiser. (Full text of announce- 


Tracts set 


Page 1, Col. 1: 

Federal Radio Commission refuses 
third request of International Quota- 
tions Company for right to radio stock 
quotations to Europe. 


Programs for 
broadcast in Hawaii. 


Cuba, United States, Page 10, Col. 2 








“T found some minor cases, however, 


'fect wherever possible. 


“T shall continue to recommend to 


— i for physical disebility incurred in line of | inspectors which is necessary to a proper 
A veteran who elects to receive bene-|duty, and shall be entitled to all hos-|enforcement of the immigration laws.” 


tirement Act instead of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, as amended, may be 
maintained as a patient of the Veterans’ 
Bureau in St. Elizabeths Hospital, ac- 
cording to Director’s Decision No. 385, 
just made public by the Veterans’ 


Bureau. The full text of the Decision 
follows: 

Director’s decision, United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, No. 385. 

Subject: Hospitalization for beneficia- 
ries of the Emergency Officers’ 
ment Act. 


Question presented: May a veteran if | 


he elects to receive benefits under the 
Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act in- 
stead of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
as amended, be maintained as a Bureau 
patient in St. Elizabeths Hospital? 
Comment: The Emergency Officers’ Re- 
tirement Act ‘~ublic 506, 70th Congress) 
provides: “That all persons who have 
served as officers of the Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps of the United States dur- 
ing the World War, other than as officers 
of the Regular Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps, who dur‘ng such service have in- 
curred physical disability in line of dity, 


jana who have been, or may hereafter, 


;}ment as are now or may hereafter be 
'authorized by the United States Vete- 
ivan’s Bureau * *, %,” 

It is clear from the language of the 
Act that the disabled emergency officer 
| who elects to receive the benefits under 
| this Act is entitled to the same rights of 
| hospitalization and medical treatment, 
‘for himself but not his family, in addi- 
ition to the other benefits provided thereby 
jas the disabled emergency officer who 
elects to receive benefits under the 


benefits of this Act. 

Held: That a veteran who elects to 
receive benefits under the Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act may be main- 
tained as a Bureau patient in St. Eliza- 
jbeths Hospital. (Opinion of the Gen- 
eral Counsel dated Aug. 1, 1928.) 


Force to Patrol Borders 
Declared to Be Inadequate 





| [Continued from Page 1.] ° 
|officials in their endeavors to 
jundesirable aliens. American 


‘ 


;fits under the Emergency Officers’ Re- | pitalization privileges and medical treat- | 


Acreage in Flaxseed 


Equal to That of 1927 


Estimates for Principal Produc- 
ing Countries Announced. 


| The total flaxseed ‘acreage in 
| United States, Canada, Argentina, and 


| World War Veterans’ Act in lieu of the | Seven minor producing countries is about | 
Retire- | 


equal to that reported by the same 
countries in 1927, the Department of 
| Agriculture announced on August 25 in 
a statement based on reports from the 
Inteynational Institute of Agriculture. 
Preliminary forecasts indicate a slight 
increase in the acreage in Argentina, 
‘it was said. The statement by the De- 
| partment follows in full text, 

The total area sown to flaxseed in 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
and seven minor producing countries, in 
11928 is about equal to the area reported 
|for the same countries in 1927. An in- 
| crease of 1.6 per cent in the estimate of 


exclude | area sown in Argentina over the final ! 
| citizens | estimate of last year and increases in! past five years would give a harvest on 
}are very helpful in furnishing papers of | countries of minor importance are offset | the acreage as now reported of 73,810,000 | been hot and dry and many crops have 
| identification and in answering all ques- | by a decrease of 5.2 per cent in the acre-| bushels, Assuming the present report to ' suffered from drought, 


within one year, be, rated in accordance | tions put to them in the great majority ; age of North America, including a de-|be 95 per cent of the final report of 
! with law at not less than 30 per centum | of cases. 
/permanent disability by the United States i I 
Veterans’ Bureau for disability resulting | where improvements in the service could 1 ; n 

*!be made and I made suggestions to the /all areas from which the United States | officially reported 79,444,000 bushels. It | 
ivi- | different districts to put them into ef- | usually takes its total supply. 


|erease of 2.6 per cent in the United | acreage, a yield equal to the five year 
| States area and a decrease of 20.8 per average would result in a harvest of 75,- 
| cent in Canada. These countries include | 432,000 bushels compared with last year’s 


should be remembered however, that last 
|year export figures indicated a larger 


R ni aged ry _— a jor. | Probable crop than the official final esti- 
tussia and India are the two impor-| nate of production. 


tant flaxseed producing countries for 
Acreage in Canada. 


which no acreage reports are as yet 
available. The Russian crop in recent The acreage sown to flaxseed in 
Canada is now estimated at 377,000 acres 


years has played little part in the wo. 


|] | classes. 


iH factory. 


PER 
COPY 


ins 


| | Growth Deseribed 


Of Cooperative 
_ Groups in India 


Department of Commerce «™ 


Details Experiments With 


Organizations in State 
Of Kashmir. 


g {Continued from Page 1.] 

; intended for the improvement of the 
| lower castes, appealed finally to all 
It seemed to supply the neces- 
| sary stimulus for arousing a part of the 


| people to the possibilities of improving 


| their situation. 
In the meantime, the government had 
| become aware of the general economic 
| awakening in other Indian Provinces and 
States, and especially in the neighboring 
| Punjab, where the people were gradually 
| learning self-defense through the coop- 
|erative movement. Kashmir was slow, 
| however, to adopt what at first were 
; termed “drastic measures;” but opposi- 
j tion gradually disappeared, agricultural 
| cooperative societies were formed, and 
jcentral banks established. 
The government appointed and paid a 
| registrar who organized and supervised 
the societies, but their maintenance was 
left entirely to the members. As mem- 
| bers of the central banks, they were re- 
| sponsible for the entire financing. So- 
cieties for other occupations followed 
j until in 1925, when Kishmir was first in- 
cluded in the annual statements of the 
| cooperative movement in India, 1,163 or- 


| ganizations, with a membership of 24,- 


| 084, were registered in the two Prov- 
;inces, Kashmir and Jammu. By 1927 the 


\}|number had increased to 1,675 and the 


|membership to 34,529, having at their 


||| disposal a combined working capital of 
|| 2,838,495 rupees. 


The value of the individual loans to 
|members of the societies, from the work- 
jing capital supplied through dues, de- 
| posits, share capital and loans from the 


||| financing bafiks, was well illustrated by 
||| the application of 60 per cent to the pur- 
'}|chase of bullocks, payment of debts, and 

| government revenues. The remaining 40 


per cent went for the redemption of 
|mortgages, purchase of fodder and food- 
stuffs, looms and raw materials, and for 
‘ceremonial expenses. The last item, 


||| however, accounted for but 6 per cent of 


| the total. 


|Farmers Being Freed 
From Money Lenders 


| With a view to increasing the ims 


|meiate financial stability of the societies 
| and hastening the culmination of the 
|plan for freeing members from outside 


\'| financial agencies, 262 societies of Kashe 


mir and 41 in Jammu, which had coms 
pleted their first 10 years, decided not 
to divide the accrued profits on their 
shares. Instead, they carried one-fourth 
of the profits to the reserve fund and 


||| three-fourths, or 168,654 rupees, to the 


share money accounts of the individual 


||| members, thereby increasing their future 


jnonreturnable shares. During the 10 
|years, the Kashmir group repaid 1,051,- 
|283 rupees to money lenders, and freed 
|1,110 members from such indebtedness. 
| So salutary were the effects of this 
settlement that 500 members joined in 
;a few weeks and their slogan now ap- 
|parently is: “At least one member in 
jeach house in every village.” Results 
in Jammu_ were proportionately satis- 
| fac Not only were 388,400 rupees 
| paid on debts but 324 acres of land were 


||| redeemed, and a part of the profit was 


| spent for repairing village wells. 

The movement has not always oper- 
| ated under favorable conditions in these 
|two Provinces. Cattle epidemics; crop 
|failures, floods, and ravages of forest 
fires have caused some defaulting, and 





||| loans“have been difficult to recover. In- 


sufficient, as well as inefficient, supervi- 
|Sion and the effects of illiteracy also 


|}; have hampered its progress. 


In both Jammu and Kashmir, however, 
the principles of cooperation have taken 
such deep root that discouraging features 
seem to be proving incentives for re- 
newed efforts. Schools opened by 
societies, at their own expense in some 
| villages, have been operated so success- 


| fully that the department of education 
jhas arranged to take them over. 


| Farm Production 
|Has Been Increased 


Although it is true that only a small 
;percentage of the adult population of 
Kashmir State has been reached, the 
morale of villages where societies have 
operated successfully has been raised 
and production accordirgly increased. 
In fact, so forcibly did the corrective 
influence of the principles of cooperation, 
when properly applied, appeal to the 
Maharajah that in 1926 he ordered 
societies opened in two remote districts 
which were overrun with money lenders. 
A central bank also was organized to 
finance the primary societies. Experi- 
ments in consolidation of holdings by co- 
operative societies in 12 villages were 
also sanctioned and the work ordered 





the | 


market, while the Indian crop affects 
our supply indirectly by its effect on the 
European demand for Argentine seed. 
|The first forecast of acreage in India 
will not be available until January, 1929. 
Prospects for the Manchurian soybean 
crop, which serves as a supplementary 
source of drying and paint oils, are re- 
| ported to be excellent. 

The preliminary forecast of the area 
sown to flaxseed in Argentina is 7,166,- 
{000 acres compared with a preliminary 


| 


The preliminary estimate of acreage has 


ranged from 89.5 per cent of the final | 


acreage in 1923 to 95 per cent of the 
final in 1927. It has more nearly ap- 
proximated the final acreage each year. 
Recent reports have indicated satisfac- 
| tory weather conditions for the growing 
crop with an excellent outlook to date. 
It is too early, however, to form any 
| opinion of the coming crep since weather 
|conditions from now until the time of 
| harvest will be a determining factor in 
| the final outcome. 

A yield equal to the average for .the 


- 


continued on a more extensive scale, 


-ompared with 476,000 acres last year. if 
See Raes 7 One of the most interesting features 


The flaxseed acreage of Canada has de- D ‘ : 
creased rapidly since 1924 and should the|°f the cooperative movement in this 
present estimate be borne out this year’s |@"¢a is the work accomplished by the 
acreage will be the smallest since 1909, | Timber Floating Union, composed of rep- 
No official estimates of production will|'esentatives of 16 affiliated societies 
be available until September. The con-|hich operate on the Jhelum River over 
dition of the Canadian crop on August |2 distance of approximately 255 miles, 
1 was 98 per cent of the ten-year aver- The distance is divided into 16 beats, 
|age compared with a condition of 98 each worked by one society. 

per cent on July 1 of this year and 98 The union contracts for the floating 


{on August 1, 1927. A yield equal to that | Work from the forest department and 
forecast of 6,721,000 acres and a final | 
estimate of 7,055,000 acres for 1927. | 
This is a record acreage for Argentina. | 


of last year on the basis of the present | Private contractors, subletting to the 

acreage would result in a crop of 3,883,- | Societies and keeping a small margin of 

000 bushels compared with last year’s | Profits for running expenses. In this 

crop of 4,885,000 bushels. way the middlemen have been eliminated 
The production of flaxseed in the|@Md_ the wages divided among the 

United States for the present season | Workers only. 

based on August 1 conditions is esti- To the occidental accustomed to handle 





mated at 21,461,000 bushels compared | Projects involving immense sums the ex- 
with last year’s crop of 26,570,000| Periment in Kashmir seems trivial. Re- 
bushels. This decrease is due to a de-| “@%ded as an aconomie force which is 
crease in acreage of 2.6 per cent and an| Working toward the general uplift of 
indicated decrease in yield -per acre to| India, however, it appears as one of the 
8.7 bushels compared with 9.1 bushels | ™°St promising movements. 

per acre harvested last year. The acre- | —————_————————_—> 


age reported for seven minor producing} reports. Recent rains have b ’ 

| countries is above that of 1927 in every for many districts howuen when aie 

| case. t in Latvi » mi f 

as wash | Seed outlook in Latvia. the middle o 
Weather conditions im Europe have | August was poor, according to a cae 


. from the Internati i 
according to trade | culture, ee ne of Aare 


s) 





